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PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1875 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, © = =| PRESIDEM 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now hel 
for their Benefit ; 


$28,039,233.90 


Assurance Outstanding - - $98,159,633. 
Assurances Written = = = = = = 35,371,91 0 
Assurance Applied for and Declined = = 5,950,00 0.00 
Increase in Assets, 1902 <« = = «= 1,171,064¢ 
Added to Reserves for Policyholders, 1902 950,945.00 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1902 1,142,26 : 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid = = = None 
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1896_Six Years’ 4 Progress 1908 


THE COMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME. 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS. RESERVE © 
HAS INCREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF income 
OVER DISBURSEMENTS 





Home Office, = | 346*348 Broadway, New ‘ofl 
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About the “Book/overs’’ 





The shares of The Booklovers 
Library Corporation are owned and 
controlled wholly by about 3,500 mem- 
bers of the library, many of whom are 
among the most influential college, liter- 
ary, and professional men of the country. 
’ For the first time in the history of the 
Library the Stock (100,000 Shares at $10 
a Share) is to be offered to the public 
generally. This last block of 100,000 
Shares will give the Corporation a fully 
paid-up cash capital of $2,600,000. 
Full particulars will be announced in the 
advertising columns of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT and other periodicals next week. No 
subscriptions will be considered for a 
smaller amount than 25 Shares. The 
terms are ten per cent. down ; balance in 
sixty days. Do not send orders until you 
have read the complete announcement. 


Seymour Eaton, President 


Joun E. Bryant, Treasurer 


1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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10c. a Copy $1.00 a Year 


MEN oF TO-MORROW 


A Free Scholarship 


In manliness, 

good for one 

year, is given to 

every boy who 

subscribes for 

MEN OF TO- 

MORROW, the boys’ magazine 

of America. No boy can read 

the brave stories of action, the 

stirring tales of actual achieve- 

“" @ ments of others, the terse, prac- 

tical editorials, the dozen departments d-voted to 

things worth doing, without growing in moral 

Stature and girth. The magazine is edited by 

America’s leading boy specialist, William Byron 

Forbush, author of “ The Boy Problem,” and is the 

cleanest-'ooking, best illustrated you g people’s 

periodical in America. Each issue has 64 pages 
and 30 to 4o pictures. 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL, roc. 


The Men of To-Mlom10W Go, Dept, |, flbany N.Y. 
Romeike’s Press Gutting 


Bureau 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be “up to date.’ Every newspaper and periodicai of im- 
—- in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 110 5th Ave., N. Y. 


— ANTED ___ Educated man of business ability to 
represent .us. Weekly salary, or 

definite time guaranty with commission privile oF 
ualifications, references. DD, MEAD & 

r 1,000; other 








Y, New York. 


ENVELOPES Stationery cheap. Address to day, How: 
‘0, 


ARD Co., 576 Masonic Temple, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
One Fare tor Reund Trip to Beston, on N. E. A. 
Ticket, from everywhere. Three Dollars round trip, Boston 
to Vineyard. Send for 64-page Circular. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON .STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second- 1 Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one yeer, 
$2.00. Single les, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a yearextra. 

Order for the change of anaddress should be received one 
week befure oe is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
cece} ted, should seud a stan:ped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot. however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return, Authors should preserve a copy. 














Anybody can make 
Good Pictures by the © 


Koda 


System. Loading, unloading, dent 
veloping, printing—all by daylight, 
Better Results than the old way, too,” 








Abolished 


¥ 








EASTMAN KODAK C 





New Booklet, “* The Kodak Way,” free dt the deale 
or by mail 





HOTEL BRUNSWIC 
BOSTON. q 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Prop: eo 


+e 


READING NOTICE 


3 


~ 








FLORIDA. 
Two Weeks’ Tour via Pennsylvania F 


43 
The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the seam 
Jacksonville, gy 1 weeks in Florida, will leave? 
York, Philade)phia, timore and Washington by #* 
train on February 3. 1. a 
Excursion tickets, including railway transportation,® 
man accommodations (one berth), and meals en 708 
both directions while traveling on the train. 
sold at the foliowing rates: New York, $50.00; 
phia, urg, Baltimore and Washington, $48.00; 
urg, $53.00 ; and at proportionate rates from other p™ 
For tickets, itineraries, and other information 4 
ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant Gener 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—4@® 





AYNE’S EXPECTORAN! 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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‘One Cent Buys || } 
the Best”’ i To Free Plants 


From Insect Pests. 


Do you realize that since : Dissolve one ounce of 

: y Ivory Soap in one gallon 

the change of price to of water, or in that pro- 
portion. Spray thorough. 
ONE CENT d ly, or better still, dip the 
plants into the solution; 

let the plants stand for 


e half an hour, then shower 
5 h e M =a 1 ] them with clear water. The 
proportions given are for 


. plants having a firm foli- 
and Express ‘ age, roses, carnations and 
the like. For soft-leaved 

ys plants add one-half more 

is even a better paper than 2 water. The Ivory Soap 
solution is less apt to in- 

ever before? ‘ jure the plants, is safer in 
Its circulation has doubled! |] @ every way, and is more 


certainly effective than 


A Great Medium P Paris green or hellebore. 
Growing Greater 


HARVEY FISK IE he GARDE 


iy’ 
my pg years ago with its old-fashion- 


a Baset eo and tender memories 
AND SONS ish hl "ne 
Vicks Garden and Floral Guide 


and planted with 


@ VICK’S SEEDS 


Our years of experience in flower cul- - 
turehave produced the rarest and most 
handsome varieties of to-day. The Gar- 


o den and Floral Guide for this yeas PG 
better than ever, containing everyt —~ Fe 
nite tates that is newest and best. Itis publish 
for the profit and pleasure of all who YY i 
. plant seeds and sent free to those who * 
will write for it. It is just full of profit- Jj 
able information about flower and gar t 
overnme ot den seeds and we would like to have (yf 
it in the hands of all who havea flower 
bed, a garden or a farm to cultivate. a, 
Write to-day. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, 


BON D S sits at 




















Bankers and Deakrs in 


New York Boston 
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Survey of the World 


The treaty with Co- 
lombia, for the con- 
struction of a canal 
on the Panama route by the United 
States, was signed in Washington on the 
22d inst. by Secretary Hay and Dr. 
Tomas Herran, who has represented Co- 
lombia in this country since the depar- 
ture of Minister Concha, and has had full 
power to complete the negotiations. Ow- 
ing to a prevailing belief that the dif- 
ferences between our Government and 
Colombia could not be overcome, and 


Canal Treaty with 
Colombia Signed 


that we should be obliged to take the 
Nicaragua route, the announcement that 
an agreement had been reached was un- 
expected. It appears that for some time 
the only obstacle remaining had been a 
disagreement as to the sum to be paid an- 


nually. We had offered $100,000, and 
Colombia demanded $650,000. The ac- 
ceptance of a compromise providing for 
the payment of $250,000 was followed by 
the signing of the treaty. This annual 
payment is in addition to the $10,000,- 
000 which Colombia is to receive at the 
beginning. It is stated that the treaty, 
with the exception of this change, is iden- 
tical with the draft made several months 
ago by Secretary Hay, and is therefore 
completely satisfactory to the executive 
branch of our Government. Ratification 
by the Senate is expected. Action by the 
Colombian Congress cannot be taken be- 
fore April or the middle of March, be- 
cause the members have not yet been 
elected, and the session at Bogota will 
not begin until the early part of March. 

he treaty is very long (about 7,000 
words) and covers the whole subject 
with close attention to details. We can 
tefer here to only a few prominent pro- 
visions of it. The lease grants to the 


United States an “exclusive right for 
the term of 100 years, renewable at the 
sole and absolute option of the United 
States for periods of similar duration.” 
This covers not only the canal, but also 
the railroad, auxiliary works and tele- 
graph and telephone service. The leased 
zone is to be five kilometers in width on 
each side of the canal, or 6 1-5 miles in 
all, but in certain places it may be ex- 
tended to 15 miles on either side to in- 
clude auxiliary canals. The grant does 
not include the cities of Panama and 
Colon, which are to be neutral territory. 
Sanitary and police regulations are to be 
enforced, land damages to private own- 
ers appraised, and indemnities for expro- 
priated areas, fixed by a joint commis- 
sion. Article IV is as follows: 

“The rights and privileges granted to the 
United States by the terms of this convention 
shall not affect the sovereignty of the Republic 
of Columbia over the territory within whose - 
boundaries such rights and privileges are to 
be exercised. The United States freely 
acknowledges and recognizes the sovereignty, 
and disavows any intention to impair it in 
any way whatever, or to increase its territory 
at the expense of Colombia or of any of the 
sister republics in Central or South America ; 
but, on the contrary, it desires to strengthen 
the power of the republics on this continent 
and to promote, develop and maintain their 
prosperity and independence.” 


All necessary privileges at the terminals 
are granted, together with the use of wa- 
ter ways, the free immigration of labor- 
ers, etc. The terminal ports are to be 
free to the Commerce of the world, so 
far as canal traffic is concerned. Each 
of the two nations is to establish in the 
zone judicial tribunals for its citizens in 
controversies between themselves or with 
citizens of other Powers, and there is to 
229 
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be a joint tribunal for cases involving cit- 
izens of both of the two nations and ce1- 
tain other cases. The canal is to be neu- 
tral in perpetuity. Article XIII says: 
“The United States shall have authority to 
protect and make secure the canal, as well as 
the railways and other auxiliary works and 
dependencies, and to preserve order and dis- 
cipline among the laborers and other persons 
who may congregate in that region, and to 
make and enforce such police and sanitary 
regulations as it may deem necessary to pre- 
serve order and public health thereon, and to 
protect navigation and commerce through and 
over said canal, railways and other works and 
dependencies from interruption or damage.” 


If it should become necessary at any time 
to employ armed forces for the safety or 
protection of the canal, Colombia agrees 
to provide the forces; but if she cannot 
do this, the United States will supply 
them, with her consent. Under excep- 


tional circumstances, however, the United 
States may do this without first obtain- 
ing Colombia’s consent. Colombiaagrees 
that she will not cede or lease any of her 
neighboring islands or harbors to a for- 
eign Government for naval or coaling 


stations; and we undertake to give her 
the material support that may be re- 
quired to prevent the occupation of such 
islands or harbors by a foreign Power. 
The canal is to be opened for traffic with- 
in fourteen years. Upon the exchange 
of ratifications $10,000,000 is to be paid, 
and the annual payment “ during the life 
of this convention ” is to be $250,000, be- 
ginning nine years-hence. 
4 


Two days after the 
unexpected signing 
of the canal treaty, 
another important agreement was 
reached, concerning- a controversy 
which for a long time had defied all 
the efforts of conciliatory diplomacy. 
On the 24th, Secretary Hay and Sir 
Michael Herbert, the British Ambas- 
sador, signed a treaty for the submission 
of the Alaskan Boundary dispute to a new 
joint commission of six persons, three 
for each Government. It will be remem- 
bered that a failure to agree as to a 
method for settling this controversy 
about the boundary in the neighborhood 
of Lynn Canal and the passes in which 
lie the routes to the Klondike, put an end 
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to the labors of the Joint High Commis. 
sion of 1898. At that time the Commis- 
sioners representing the United States 
proposed that the boundary question 
should be submitted to an evenly divided 
tribunal, but declined to accept a tribunal 
with an umpire whose decision should be 
final. In October, 1899, a temporary set- 
tlement of the controversy was made by 
a modus vivendi which established a 
boundary substantially in accord with 
the claims of the United States, so far as 
the Lynn Canal was concerned, in that it 
gave Canada no foothold on the coast. 
It is said that this new agreement pro- 
vides that, whatever may be the tribunal's 
decision, the existing settlements at 
Skaguay and Dyea shall continue to be 
the property of this country, and shall be 
regarded as territory of the United 
States. Each of the signing Powers 
hopes that its case will be strong enough 
to win the adhesion of at least one of its 
opponent’s three Commissioners. If the 
even division should be preserved in the 
final vote, the modus vivendi would te 
main in force. 


The Mayor and _ other 
prominent residents of 
Charleston have laid before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce their 
protests and arguments against the con- 
firmation of the appointment of Dr. Crum 
to be Collector of their port. In the 
course of the defense of Dr. Crum, made 
by ex-Governor Pinchback and others, it 
was said that he was seven-eighths white 
The presence, by invitation, at a White 
House reception on the night of the 224, 
of two or three negroes who hold Federal 
offices in Washington, together with their 
wives, excited the anger of Southem 
Senators and Representatives, who have 
since attacked the President in published 
interviews for inviting the negroes 
question, one of whom is Register of the 
Treasury. In the Senate on the 24th Mr. 
Spooner spoke at length concerning the 
Indianola post office case, saying that the 
office had been closed by the people of 
the town, and not by the Government. 
He asserted that the President had sup 
ported the sound principle that the hold- 
ers of Federal offices were responsible an 

subject to the National Government, and 
not to local mass meetings. In reply, 
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Mr. McLaurin said that the people had 
only exercised their right to petition. 
There was a feeling in Indianola and 
throughout the South against the holding 
of offices by negroes. That feeling could 
not be changed in Mississippi by 100,000 
bayonets. All the white men in Indian- 
ola with one exception, he asserted, had 
asked Mrs. Cox to resign.—The State 
Legislatures last week re-elected Sena- 
tors Penrose, Gallinger, Fairbanks, Kitt- 
redge, Hansbrough, O. H. Platt and T. 
C. Platt, all Republicans. Russell A. 
Alger (now Senator by appointment) 
was elected in Michigan; ex-Governor 
William J. Stone (Democrat) was chosen 
in Missouri to succeed Senator Vest, and 
James P. Clarke (Democrat) in Arkan- 
sas, as the successor of Senator James 
K. Jones. The [Illinois Republicans 
elected Albert J. Hopkins to the seat now 
held by Senator Mason, and Congress- 
man Chester I. Long (Republican) was 
chosen in Kansas for the place now occu- 
pied by Senator Harris, Democrat. Mr. 
Long courageously and forcibly sup- 
ported the President’s Cuban reciprocity 
policy last year. Kansas now has two 
Republican Senators. At the re-election 
of Mr. Platt, in New York, three Repub- 
licans voted for Secretary Root. ‘In 
Utah, Apostle Reed Smoot had 46 of the 
Legislature’s 63 votes. He declared that 
his vote in the Senate would be free and 
untrammeled ; and he praised as “a broad 
minded and patriotic American” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, against whose advice he 
was nominated and elected.—In Dela- 
ware several attempts. have been. made to 
fill the two vacancies, but without suc- 
cess. The 10 Anti-Addicks (or Regu- 
lar) Republicans decline to join either 
the 21 Addicks Republicans or the 21 
Democrats. The proposition addressed 
by the Democrats to the Regulars was 
not accepted. This provided for an al- 
liance that would give the long term to 
a Republican and the short one to a 
Democrat. Just before the time limit 
fixed for the acceptance or rejection of 
the offer, Senator Hanna sent to one of 
the ten Regulars the following telegram: 

“T have no intention or desire to interfere 
with local matters in Delaware, and yet I felt 
it the duty of my™ppsition to appeal to you 
and to all Republicans in the Legislature to 
refrain from voting for a Democrat for United 
States Senator. Certainly the party is entitled 
to the fruits of its victory.” 
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In the Colorado Legislature there has 
been great disorder. The Republican 
majority in the House unseated 5 Demo- 
crats. Then the large Democratic ma- 
jority in the Senate undertook to unseat 
several Republican Senators. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor would not recognize 
them, but declared the adoption of a re- 
port of the Republican minority, which 
unseated g Democrats. This minority, 
under his leadership, organized in due 
form. The Democratic majority held 
possession of the Senate chamber con- 
tinuously, camping out in it and taking 
their meals there, while the doors were 
guarded by armed men. On the 24th the 
number of votes needed for an election, 
51, were cast by Democrats for Senator 
Teller, but owing to the complications 
described above the election was not 
clearly a legal one and will be contested. 
sd 
The House Committee 
on Naval Affairs is in- 
vestigating the charges 
made by Representative Montague Less- 
ler, of New York, that certain persons 
sought by bribery to procure his support 
for a bill providing for the purchase of 
several Holland torpedo boats. Mr. 
Lessler, a member of the committee, tes- 
tified that Philip Doblin, Deputy Super- 
intendent of Elections in New York, had 
come to him and said that he had been 
told by ex-Representative Lemuel E. 
Quigg, of New York, that there was 
$5,000 for him (Lessler) if he should 
support the bill instead of opposing it. 
This was corroborated by Doblin, who 
testified that Mr. Quigg had said this 
and had also said that there would be 
$1,000 for him (Doblin) ; that Mr. Less- 
ler would not listen to the proposition, 
and that he so reported to Quigg. The 
latter says that, to oblige a friend, he 
talked with Lessler about the bill for 
Holland boats; but he denies that he 
made any suggestion of bribery to either 
Lessler or Doblin. Lessler asserts that 
John McCullagh, Superintendent of Elec- 
tions in New York, sought to obtain his 
support for the bill by threatening to use 
powerful influence against him in poli- 
tics. This was corroborated by Lessler’s 
Secretary, but Mr. McCullagh, while 
saying that he asked for Lessler’s sup- 
port to oblige a friend, denies that he 
used any threats. Doblin came before 
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the committee again on Monday last and 
admitted that his testimony about Mr. 
Quigg had been untrue—The Trust bill 
prepared bythe House Judiciary Commit- 
tee includes the essential provisions of 
Attorney-General Knox’s bill concerning 
discrimination in prices and both the re- 
ception and the granting of rebates. 
There is added a long section providing 
for publicity by means of reports to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 
the Senate there will be an attempt to 
shift the treatment of the question from 
the Judiciary committees to the commit- 
tees on Commerce and Interstate Com- 
merce by means of Mr. Elkins’s bill, 
which would amend the Interstate Com- 
merce law by attaching the rebate and 
discrimination features of the Knox bills, 
and by providing for publicity in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Corporations 
established by the Department of Com- 
merce bill, which can be so amended in 
conference.—A remark by Senator Bur- 
ton concerning the President’s interest in 
legislation, last week, led Mr. Hoar to 
express disapproval of any reference in 
the Senate to the President’s views about 
pending or proposed measures, and also 
of the visits to the White House reported 
to have been made by Senators desiring 
to arrange what the Senate should do 
about a treaty or a Trust bill. “ We are 
an independent body,” said he. “It is 
nobody’s business to be arranging with 
the President what the Senate shall do. 
The time for the President to make up 
his mind about statutes is after we have 
passed them.” Mr. Hoar’s Trust bill ap- 
pears to have been displaced by the Knox 
bilis and the new plan for Trust legis- 
lation in the Senate.—Senator Lodge has 
introduced a resolution for an inquiry 
concerning tariff discrimination in Eu- 
rope against this country. In the House, 
Mr. Tawney (Republican), of the Ways 
and Means Committee, asks by resolu- 
tion that a tariff investigation shall be 
made during the recess by a committee 
of six Senators and eleven Represent- 
atives. 
& 

Final action in the Senate 
at Washington upon the 
treaty of reciprocity has 
been delayed by the contest over the bill 
for three new States, as Mr. Quay, with 
the aid of those who stand with him, is 
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able to prevent action upon any other 
subject until the fate of that bill is de- 
cided. The treaty has been considered 
in one or two brief executive sessions. 
It now appears that the committee’s 
amendment forbids the admission “ by 
treaty or convention,” during the life of 
this agreement, of sugar from other 
countries at tariff rates lower than those 
of the Dingley law. This is designed to 
prevent the ratification of the pending 
treaties with the British West Indies, 
Consequently, the trade organizations in 
England have appealed to their Govern- 
ment for some action in opposition to the 
treaty, and a protest has been addressed 
to our Government by the British For- 
eign Secretary. Planters in Jamaica are 
alarmed, and are urging the London 
Government to protect them. In this 
country the treaty is now opposed by the 
cigar manufacturers and retail dealers, 
who assert that it serves the interests of 
the Tobacco Trust (which controls the 
Cuban output), because the reduction of 
duty on cigars is six times the reduction 
of the duty on the tobacco used in mak- 
ing them.—The 300 American residents 
of the Isle of Pines, who say they own 
two-thirds of the island, have declared 
that they will resist—by force, if neces- 
sary—the collection of taxes by the 
Cuban Government or any assumption of 
authority over the island by that Govern- 
ment, pending a settlement of the ques- 
tion of sovereignty.—It is reported that 
the Cubans are willing to give the United 
States a naval station at Guantanamo and 
a coaling station at Bahia Honda, altho 
they are unwilling that their ports ‘shall 
be involved in any war that may take 
place between this country and a Euro- 
pean Power.—Having been informed 
that army and naval officers and others 
who have been smuggling goods into 
Porto Rico desire by compromise to ¢s- 
cape prosecution, Secretary Shaw directs 
that no offer of compromise shall be 
entertained, and that the law shall be en- 
forced against all who are guilty. It is 
said that this decision affects persons of 
considerable prominence in the naval 
service. 
Sd 

Synchronous with the arrival 
of Minister Bowen at Wash- 
ington last week the Germans shelled Fort 
San Carlos at the mouth of Lake Mar- 
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acaibo. As we mentioned in last week’s 
issue, the “ Panther” was repulsed on 
the 17th inst. in its first attempt to pene- 
trate the harbor, but last Thursday she 
returned in company with the “ Vineta ” 
and the “Gazelle” and reopened fire 
upon the fort, which spiritedly returned 
the attack. After an all day’s battle the 
Germans withdrew, but the fight was re- 
newed again the next morning at day- 
break, and the Germans succceeded in 
silencing the Venezuelan guns. Wheth- 
er it was a victory or not is an open 
question, for the “ Panther ” was forced 
to return to the outer bay without pen- 
etrating into Lake Maracaibo, and the 
Venezuelan garrison still remained in 
possession of the fort. The fishing vil- 
lage of San Carlos, below the fort in the 
line of fire of the ships, was completely 
demolished and its 250 inhabitants left 
destitute. In the fort some 15 or 20 sol- 
diers were killed, but General Bello still 
retains an enthusiastic command with a 
garrison numbering about 250, and all 
the male population of Maracaibo has 
turned out in order to resist the Germans 


should they return and pass the fort. 
This incident has, of course, served to 
excite all Europe as well as the United 


States. Inasmuch as Minister Bowen 
was just opening negotiations for the 
pacific settlement of that whole question, 
the conduct of the Germans is consid- 
ered inexplicable. While the Adminis- 
tration at Washington expects no trou- 
ble with Germany, Congress and the 
press are already getting restive. In 
England the disgust with the Ministry 
increases daily. The press to a unit, as 
well as most of the publicists denounce 
the lack of foresight of the Ministry in 
getting the nation entangled in such an 
unfortunate alliance, and many of them 
go so far as to suggest a break with 
Germany rather than strain the present 
cordial relations with the United States; 
and it may safely be said that every- 
where in Europe, with the exception of 
Russia, where no public utterances on 
the subject are heard, the conduct of the 
Germans is considered hasty. In Ger- 
many the foreign office claims that the 
fort first fired upon the “ Panther,” and 
that the German commander had to re- 
taliate, just as any officer of any navy 
would have done. No explanation is 
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vouchsafed, however, as to why the Ger- 
man ship should attempt to pass a fort 
when negotiations were in progress. 
Doubtless, however, the “ Panther” in- 
tended to capture a small Venezuelan 
war ship hiding in Lake Maracaibo, and 
also to prevent foreign goods from being 
taken over the Colombian frontier to 
Venezuela. At Washington Minister 
Bowen has already had many long and 
important conferences with the represen- 
tatives of Italy, England and Germany. 
These meetings are held separately with 
each Ambassador. Mr. Bowen’s first 
proposition was that the blockade should 
be raised prior to taking up for discus- 
sion the practical terms of settlement, 
and it is just announced as we go to 
press that this proposition is acceptable. 
Both Germany and England have in- 
formed their representatives at Wash- 
ington that they consider Minister Bow- 
en’s proposals form a satisfactory basis 
for further negotiations. The guaran- 
tee of Mr. Bowen is a part of the cus- 
toms of La Guayra and Porto Cabello, 
and several New York banks have ex- 
pressed their willingness to undertake 
the payment of the first claims demanded 
by the Powers. It is, therefore, expected 
that the blockade will be raised some time 
this week, and the beginning of the end 
of the whole controversy is doubtless in 
sight. 
& 

A circular sent 

by the Central 

Board of Educa- 
tion to the various County Councils sums 
up pretty clearly the duties and rights of 
these Councils under the new Education 
Act. These powers and duties in regard 
to higher education are briefly: To con- 
sider the needs of the area and take such 
steps as seem desirable after consulting 
the Board of Education. In the field of 
elementary education they are to take 
over and exercise the powers and duties 
of school boards and school attendance 
committees and to control all secular in- 
struction in public elementary schools. 
They are to appoint four managers for 
each school provided by them and one 
manager for each school not provided by 
them. Their income for higher educa- 
tion is from various sources, among 
others from the county rate, which must 
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not exceed 2d. in the pound unless 
by consent of the local government 
board. Also there is a Parliamentary 
‘grant for instruction in science and art. 
For elementary education they have the 
Parliamentary grants for public element- 
ary schools, fees (where these are 
charged) and the county rate. Every 
County Council shall establish a commit- 
tee in accordance with a scheme ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. This 
committee is to be consulted in every act 
except the power of raising a rate or bor- 
rowing money, and the Council may del- 
egate to the committee any of its powers 
except that of raising a rate or borrow- 
ing money. The majority of this com- 
mittee must be members of the Council 
unless the Council of the county other- 
wise determine. The Council must ap- 
point persons of experience and educa- 
tion, and there must be at least one wom- 
an on the committee. Among the per- 
sons whom it may be desirable to appoint 
on the first committee are members of 
school boards existing when the Educa- 
tion Act was passed. A separate com- 
mitee may be appointed to deal with spe- 
cial departments of work. The County 
Council may delegate to any other Coun- 
cil of borough, district or parish the pow- 
ers of management which it possesses. 
Among the most important matters for 
which a draft scheme to be submitted 
to the Central Board should provide are 
the following: 1. The number of the pro- 
posed committee. 2. How many are re- 
quired to be members of the Council. 3. 
The educational interests which it is pro- 
posed should be represented. 4. How it 
is proposed to secure their representation 
—by selection, recommendation or nom- 
ination. 5. What security is provided for 
the permanence of such representation. 
6. What provision is made for the ap- 
pointment of women. 7. If more com- 
mittees than one—are they constituted 
for separate areas or for separate admin- 
istrative duties—their proposed numbers 
and composition—the number, duties and 
composition of sub-committees. 8. The 
term of office of members of the commit- 
tee, and the arrangements for retirement 
and the filling of vacancies, occurring 
casually or at stated times. The duties 
of the Board of Education include the 
following points: 1. To give publicity to 
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the schemes proposed by the County 
Councils; 2, to hold an inquiry if neces- 
sary; 3, in case a scheme has not been 
made or approved within twelve months. 
after the passing of the act, to make a 
provisional order for the purpose of a 


scheme. 
& 


Debates in the Reichs- 
tag have brought into 
disagreeable _ promi- 
nence the relations of the Emperor to 
the people in Germany. January igth 
Herr Schaedler, a Bavarian member of 
the Center party, brought up again the 
telegram sent by Emperor William some 
months since to Prince Regent Luitpold 
of Bavaria, in which the Emperor ex- 
pressed indignation at the refusal of the 
Bavarian Diet to vote $25,000 for art 
purposes. Herr Schaedler criticised the 
Emperor sharply, and bluntly questioned 
Chancellor von Biilow as to how he pro- 
posed to prevent recurrences of such inci- 
dents. Count von Biilow in his reply said 
that he was responsible only for the off- 
cial utterances of the Emperor, which he 
countersigned, and that beyond this the 
Emperor had the same liberty as every 
other person to express his personal 
opinions. When Herr Schaedler inti- 
mated that the Emperor’s action might 
be dangerous to the stability of the Em- 
pire, the Chancellor said: 

“T express the hope that the members of all 
parties will avoid utterances calculated to raise 
doubts abroad regarding the unity of the Em- 
pire and regarding the devotion of the people 
to and their love of the imperial idea. This 
idea is embodied in the dearest recollections of 
the German people, and it represents our 
world position. In the future nobody should 
be left in doubt that our people are holding 
fast to the imperial idea, and that it is un- 
shaken and inviolate.” 


On the afternoon of January 2oth Herr 
Vollmar, a Socialist, tried to raise a de- 
bate in regard to the Kaiser’s recent de- 
fense of Herr Krupp. He was immedi- 
ately interrupted, however, by President 
Ballestrem, who said, curtly: “In no 
connection must the Krupp incident be 
mentioned here.” To this interruption 
Herr Vollmar protested, and attempted 
to proceed with his speech. He was again 
cut short by the President, who said: “! 
abide by my decision.” Protests were 
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made by a number of Deputies, but the 
President would not yield, and declared 
that the incidents before and after the 
death of Herr Krupp were not to be dis- 
cussed in the Chamber. Herr Vollmar 
was at least successful in recording for 
the benefit of the Empire the fact that it 
was forbidden in the Reichstag to dis- 
cuss speeches which publicly vilified more 
than 2,000,000 voters. He announced 
that the Empire was drifting toward 
Cesarism, and that the license granted 
the Emperor to attack anybody without 
fear of reprisal was having an ill effect 
on the national liberty. Later Herr Voll- 
mar attacked the Government foreign 
policy, and accused it of veering with 
every change of the wind. To this at- 
tack Chancellor von Biilow replied at 
length, especially defending the course 
of the Government in the Venezuelan af- 
fair, and in its failure to protest along 
with England against Russia’s sending 
her torpedo boats through the Darda- 
nelles. Again the next day an attack 
was made on the Emperor by Herr 
Richter, who declared that the country 
and the Crown were both harmed by the 
utterances of Emperor William when he 
spoke without consulting his Ministers. 
Chancellor von Biilow defended the Em- 
peror valiantly, using the following 
words: 


“Tn a constitutional state the leading states- 
men must reckon with the individuality of the 
monarch. The stronger that individuality all 
the more is he inclined to influence the state’s 
affairs, which does not always facilitate the 
Statesman’s official duties; but the strongly 
marked individuality of a ruler is a great ad- 
vantage that cannot be underestimated. I 
have found many persons abroad that longed 
for a monarch of accentuated personality. No- 
body should blind himself against the grand 
outlines in the character of our Emperor. He 
has a free and unprejudiced mind, as I can 
say without sycophancy, and there is nothing 
petty in him. Whatever you blame in him, he 
is no Philistine. If you wish to make attacks 
direct them against me.” 


The action of President Ballestrem in 
prohibiting any discussion of the Krupp 
incident called out vehement protests 
from a number of papers which are ordi- 
narily favorable to the Government. On 
the 23d he actually resigned the Presi- 
dency in consequence of this criticism, 
and it is generally admitted that he was 
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worsted by his Socialist antagonist. The- 
House adjourned on that day to meet 
again January 20th. 

as 


Despite the financial 
depression in Aus- 
tralia, due to the 
long drought, that country is planning a 
large development in her railway system. 
The South Australian Government has 
projected a road which, by running from 
South to North and connecting the rail- 
ways already built, will connect the 
Indian with the Southern Pacific Ocean. 
This line is to be 1,200 miles long, and 
will be built and equipped in such a way 
as to accommodate trains running at a 
speed of twenty miles an hour, stoppages 
included. The estimated cost is $30,- 
000,000, and tenders are to be invited 
from Australia, the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Germany, eighteen 
months being allowed for their prepara- 
tion. What are apparently the most lib- 
eral terms will be offered by the Govern- 
ment, The company contracting to build 
the road will be granted, in return for 
their outlay, territory along the road 
amounting to 75,000 acres per mile, or 
in all 90,000,000, a territory larger than 
the whole of Great Britain and Ireland. 
This land wil! not be taxed by the Gov- 
ernment for ten years. The company also 
receives a title to whatever gold and 
other minerals are found in the terri- 
tory granted them. A considerable part 
of the road, however, will run through 
territory which is practically unsettled, 
so that the cost of running trains will be 
heavy. The drought, which has been so 
disastrous to Australian prosperity, is at 
last broken, and for several weeks there 
has been a heavy rainfall in the country. 


J 


The recent rapprochement 
between Ito and Okuma— 
two of the most prominent of 
the elder statesmen—in opposition to the 
Government, and the declared determi- 
nation of each of them to bring in young 
men, finally breaks up the old class sys- 
tem and ushers in a new political era in 
Japan—the era of government on party 
lines. But—for there is a big “ but” in 
the question—the Upper House is flatly 
opposed to government on party lines; 
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and it is difficult to see how it can be 
overridden. This House consists of 328 
members, of whom 53 sit in it by virtue 
of hereditary right, 14 because they are 
Princes of the Blood, 11 because they are 
Princes and 28 because they are Mar- 
uises. Of the rest 119 are elected by 
ounts, Viscounts and Barons; III are 
Imperial nominees—that is, men who 
have earned distinction for eminent serv- 
ices and attainments—and 45 are the 
highest taxpayers in their respective pre- 
fectures. This House is, therefore, very 
strong; as a matter of fact it is much 
stronger than the Lower House, and is 
universally regarded as more worthy of 
respect, as less corrupt, and even as more 
representative of the people. Meanwhile 
there is every indication that Japan is not 
suffering financially from the political 
difficulties inside and outside of the Diet. 
—Steamers from Yokohama report that 
the revolution in Chinese Kansu is 
spreading dangerously. Unless Tung 
Fuh Siang is soon suppressed, these re- 
ports prophesy that the Powers will be 
brought face to face with a revolt more 
serious than that of two years ago. The 
missionaries are fleeing the country. 
Tung is himself enlisting troops, and the 
suspicions are that he is receiving en- 
couragement from the Government. 


& 


The famous address 
of -Professor Del- 
itzsch, repeated by 
special request in the presence of the 
Emperor, on “ Babel und Bibel,” has 
aroused a discussion in which the major- 
ity of Old Testament specialists in Ger- 
many are participating. The run of this 
debate is an excellent index to the gen- 
eral tendency of modern Old Testament 
criticism. Among others it is a note- 
worthy fact that Delitzsch has not found 
a single Orientalist or theologian who 
will approve of his proposition that the 
leading stories in the book of Genesis, 
the account of Creation, of the deluge 
and the like, are only reproductions of 
Babylonian mythology, and that, too, in 
degenerated forms. Least of all has he 
been able to gain friends for his hypo- 
thesis that the name and the wor- 
ship of Yahwe were derived from 
Babylonia. Rather singularly, even the 
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more radical Old Testament men dissent 
in almost every particular. Cornill, of 
Breslau, characterizes the position of 
Delitzsch as “an extravagant glorifica- 
tion of Babylon at the expense of the 
Bible, against which it is the duty of the 
Old Testament specialist to protest vig- 
orously.” The veteran No6ldeke, of 
Strassburg, repeats a conviction ex- 
pressed some years ago—namely, that 
outside of purely Assyriological problems 
Delitzsch’s judgment is very unreliable. 
At the International Congress of Orien- 
talists held at Strassburg the subject was 
discussed by various speakers. Among 
these the most prominent was Merx, of 
Heidelberg, who strongly protested 
against the overestimation of Babylonian 
influences on the Old Testament. While 
not denying that both make use of com- 
mon material, the manner and purpose 
of this use differs toto caelo. Merx and 
others regard this whole movement as a 
reaction against a somewhat mild way of 
utilizing the results of Assyriology for 
apologetic purposes that has been cur- 
rent in former years. As in other cases 
the truth lies in the middle between 
these extremes. One of the best discus- 
sions called forth by this debate is that 
brochure of the Assyriologist, Dr. Jere- 
mias, of Leipzig, on “ the Increasing In- 
fluence of Babylon for the Understand- 
ing of the Old Testament.” He declares 
that the finds made in Babylon cannot 
add to our knowledge of the ‘divine side 
of the Old Testament, and the spirit of 
the Old Testament is vastly superior to 
that of Babylon, however much material 
they may have in common in the liter- 
atures. Kautzsch, of Halle, has also in 
an address, delivered at Erfurt, ex- 
pressed himself to the same effect, and 
the Jewish savant, Barth, of Berlin, has 
done the same. . Naturally the more pro- 
nounced conservative men are the most 
outspoken in their opposition to modern 
“ Babylonism.” K6nig’s brochure “ Bibel 
und Babel” has been at least a practical 
failure; while Hommel’s two pamphlets 
have made a deeper impression, possibly 
because he himself was formerly a Well- 
hausian, and is not a theologian. Oettli, 
Strack, Kittel, Kinéschke and others 
have added their voices in protest against 
the doctrine of the superiority of Baby- 
lonian mythology overthe Old Testament. 
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The War on Crime 


in New York 


By William Travers Jerome 


District ATrorNgey oF New York City 


[The people elected Mr. Jerome by an overwhelming majority after he had alleged on the stump that 
the police protected crime for tribute, and had pledged himself to expose and break up the corrupt 


practice. 


His work since taking office has been a fair redemption of his pledge, and he is in a position to 


promise the most startling exposures when the volume of evidence that he has collected is presented 


in court. 


E are in the midst of a great bat- 
tle just now, and to my mind 
it appears more important that 

we should go ahead and do things than 
that we should stand still and talk about 
them. I have been invited, by a number 
of magazines and newspapers, to con- 
tribute to their columns a history of our 
struggle with crime in New York City, 
but I have had to decline. I cannot get 
the time to go deeply and thoroughly into 
the subject, and I don’t want to do it 
superficially. 

There are many phases of the situation 
which it would not be politic to discuss 
just at present, and there are questions 
which no one is yet competent to answer. 

Therefore any communication which I 
can now make to the public is necessarily 
limited and imperfect, so much is tenta- 
tive. Startling stories as to our discov- 
eries and the revelations we will be en- 
abled to make concerning the gamblers 
and their sympathizers and protectors 
have appeared from time to time in some 
of the newspapers. All have been with- 
out foundation, simply wild guesses, yet 
Ican say this much, that the sober truth 
is more startling than any of the fictions. 

What have we accomplished so far? 
That one question calls for an answer 
that would fill a volume if we were to go 
into details. The public, however, re- 
members that Al. Adams, the alleged 
policy king, is awaiting trial, and that 
Canfield is in England and not likely to 
return. A few months ago any sugges- 
tion that the law could reach Canfield or 
Adams was looked upon as fit cause for 
mirth, but now their business has been 
broken up, their books and papers have 
been seized and we have gained posses- 
sion of a deal of evidence that will make 
for the cleaning of the city. 

The gentlemen who want things to be 
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as they were under Tammany declare 
that enforcement of the laws in regard 
to excise, gambling and disorderly houses 
will result in defeat of the present city 
administration at the next election. 

We will see about that. If this admin- 
istration depends for its strength on the 
law breakers and their sympathizers then 
it ought to be defeated, but I do not be- 
lieve that such is the case. I was elected, 
altho I constantly proclaimed my inten- 
tion of enforcing laws as I found them, 
and it would be very inconsistent of the 
voters should they show resentment be- 


cause I am endeavoring to fulfil my 


pledges. If they do not like the laws 
they should have them changed. 

In my own opinion there should be 
changes in the statutes regarding excise 
and disorderly houses, but the law for 
the suppression of gambling should 
stand. England has suppressed gam- 
bling—except where men play cards for 
money in private or make bets on the 
race tracks—and we also can get along 
very nicely without the aid of the pro- 
fessional gambler and his devices. My 
recent researches have laid bare to me 
the methods of these gentry, and I find 
that they are all swindlers. The honest 
professional gambler does not exist, so- 
far as my experience shows. Not con- 
tent with the percentages in his favor 
provided for by the rules of the games, 
he deliberately robs his patrons by means 
of mechanical devices which enable him 
to win at will. 

We have demonstrated the possibility 
of suppressing gambling ; as to what per- 
manent gain there may be to the city 
from our work we cannot tell. We may 
be sure of this, however, that only con- 
stant aggressive work will achieve a per- 
manent result. Some people hold the 
theory that the District-Attorney should 
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wait for complaints to be made, that he 
should try only such cases as are pre- 
sented to his office rather than seek crime 
at its source and endeavor to stamp it 
out. That is not my view of the duties 
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of my office. The law gives us ample 
power and authority to protect the com- 
munity and oppose crime and criminals, 
and those powers will be exercised to 
their fullest extent. 

New York, January 23d, 1903. 


In Remembrance 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


RS. JESSIE BENTON FRE- 
MONT died in California a 
week or two ago after years of 

illness passed in retirement. The coun- 
try apparently had forgotten the woman 
who, during the critical period of last 
century, was one of its foremost and 
most picturesque figures. We are not a 
grateful people; our memory of our most 
popular favorites is apt to be short-lived. 
But now that she is dead, no doubt there 
will be many skilled pens ready to do her 
justice. 

In the time of the Civil War Mrs. 
Frémont was the most conspicuous and 
probably the most influential woman in 
the country. She was Benton’s daugh- 
ter, and the wife of the great Pathfinder, 
who gave California to the United States ; 
who was, besides, the leader of the Free 
Soil party, the man who dared to declare 
the negro free two years before Mr. Lin- 
coln thought it expedient to do it. 

One of his staff, by the way, once told 
me of a little circumstance which throws 
light upon the character of the man, and 
which I never have seen in print. 

General Frémont, on August 3oth, 
1861, in St. Louis, wrote the proclama- 
tion declaring martial law in the State 
of Missouri, and read it to his staff at 
night. The clause in which “ the slaves 
of all persons who shall take up arms 
against the United States are hereby de- 
clared free men” was preceded by sev- 
eral explanatory paragraphs giving rea- 
sons in justification for such grave 
action. 

The document was discussed that 
evening, but not signed. In the morn- 
ing the staff assembled again; Frémont 
came in and laid the proclamation on 
the table. The introductory apologetic 
Whereases were crossed out. 


“The proclamation of emancipation,” 
he said quietly, “needs no apology. 
will do this thing simply because it is 
right.” 

His action was, as we all know, an- 
nulled by Mr. Lincoln, and Frémont was 
soon relieved of his command. 

Mrs. Frémont was at one with her 
husband in every act of his public career; 
and she was so potent, so magnetic and 
compelling a force in her personality that 
one does not like to question what would 
have happened if she had chosen to clog 
him in his work for the negro or his 
country, instead of urging it, lifting it, 
putting a soul into it day by day and 
hour by hour, through all of their life 
together. 

One thing is certain. Whatever pa- 
triotic or liberal work of her day orig- 
inated with Mrs. Frémont, it was car- 
ried out, not by her, but by the men 
whom she influenced. She belonged to 
the time when a woman valued her per- 
sonal reserve and privacy as her chief 
prerogative. It was to her what the 
alb is to the priest, the veil to the bride. 

Jessie Benton had been given the edu- 
cation of a man. In her knowledge of 
history and of politics few men of her 
time equaled her. 

A young girl with any brain power in 
that day had certain advantages over our 
college bred women in her training, be- 
cause it was, to a degree, private and 
special. Whether she chose to be lin- 
guist, historian or littérateur, there were 
skillful teachers to train her mind in the 
direction natural to its powers. They 
had a theory, quite out of date in this 
driving age, that the oak and a stalk of 
corn and a dandelion plant required dif- 
ferent culture. No time or energy was 
then wasted in cramming every girl's 
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brain with the same mass of undigested 
facts alien to it, nor in vain attempts to 
make her imitate a man in either her 
though or actions. And it has been, by 
the way, »nly the women in this country 
who received that individual training 
who have produced any original work 
which has been held worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

Mrs. Frémont was the most brilliant 
type of that old time American woman. 
She had a man’s power, a man’s educa- 
tion, and she did a man’s work in the 
world, but her wonderful charm was 
purely feminine. She was the most 
womanly—the most womanish of women. 
One could not imagine her presiding over 
a club, or making a political speech at 
a public meeting. She never sacrificed 
for a moment the prestige of her sex. 
Her background was always her home. 
And whether she happened to live in a 
palace in Paris or a tent in the field or a 
hut in the Sierra Madres, she made a 
home of that, and reigned in it. 

It is not my intention to speak of her 
share in public affairs. When the true 
story of Emancipation shall be written 
the colored people of this country will 
understand, as they never yet have done, 
what they owe to John C. Frémont and 
his wife. 

But she was a friend to me. I cannot 
be altogether silent now that she has 
gone. It seems as if this eager, money- 
making generation ought to be told how 
warm and living a fire went out in the 
world when her heart grew cold. 

I do not believe any human being— 
man, woman or child, however mean or 
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ignoble in soul—ever came near Mrs. 
Frémont who did not kindle in her a 
quick spark of sympathy. It might be 
an obscure genius like Bret Harte whom 
she recognized as the lion, the true 
prince, and helped to permanent comfort 
and to honor. Or it might be some griz- 
zled hunter, like Kit Carson, in whom 
she discovered the knight and gentleman. 
Or it might be the negro shoeblack at 
the street corner or the lean Yankee girl 
waiting behind her chair in the hotel of 
the Maine village. They all were human 
to her; her kinsfolk, whom she recog- 
nized and comforted and tried to lift to 
higher ground. 

“Nobody,” wailed another famous 
American woman, “ nobody understands 
but me!” 

This woman always “ understood,” 
and, a greater miracle, was understood. 

Her name has almost died out of pub- 
lic remembrance ; the regiment who bore 
it into the war are disbanded long ago. 
She and they and the war itself are now 
almost pushed out of the memory of this 
noisy world. The Republic which her 
husband enriched left her to die unre- 
warded and poor. The race that they 
served so faithfully never showed a sign 
of gratitude to them. 

But the legions of unhappy souls 
struggling upward for whom she wid- 
ened life will keep her alive in this world. 

And surely she knows now yonder 


“How many a blessing went 
With her beneath that low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings.” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





Senator Thomas H. Benton 


By the late Jessie Benton Frémont 


[The following sketch, written in 1879 by the late Mrs. Jessie Benton Frémont, when General Fré-. 
mont was Governor of Arizona, was addressed to Mr. Theodore Stanton, then engaged upon some work 
bearing on American history. No use was made of it, and it ig now here published for the first time 


—Ep1Tor.] 


HARDLY think what you ask for— 
“a sketch by a friendly hand ”—of 
my father is to be found. His was 

the nature to give, not to receive, strength 
and such encouragement as comes from 
open friendly appreciation; not that he 
did not value and even look for such 
help. But he could and did give so much 
in work and courage and every form of 
personal and party help, that early in my 
life 1 could see where he was always 
relied on for these things, with as little 
doubt that they would come or grati- 
tude when they did come as we have for 
the help of a loving and proud father. 

I know he was often conscious of this 
himself, and in later years we spoke of it. 
The faint-hearted, who had all their wind 
in reserve for the crowning spurt, were 
more praised, while his steady work was 
taken as a matter of course. The larger 
public, especially among the farming and 
country people, felt the warmest faith in 
and gratitude to my father, but they do 
not talk much or publish anything. This 
was especially the case in those earlier 
times. And the active: pens, the press 
and the moneyed classes, were united 
against my father by the very causes 
which gave the people their faith in him. 
The United States Bank was to Con- 
gress what, later, slavery became; and 
the repeal of its charter was a war, in 
which it became necessary to disarm and 
discredit the leaders on the Anti-Bank 
side. My father was then in his un- 
broken strength of courage, purpose and 
that “ruthless joy in battle” which 
Kinglake says is essential to the true 
commander. 

Monopolies and paper money were 
two doomed institutions to my father 
and the band of true Democrats who led 
and who read that word Democracy as 
it was meant to be read, not as com- 
munism. He would have the people 
share all that was best in a country and 
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government, not level government and 
country to the most elementary state of 
fortune or life. The homestead laws, 
public schools and hard money make 
his record in Missouri and through our 
West, which, when one travels over it, 
cannot indeed be called other than the 
Great West. His statue in bronze, point- 
ing westward, with the words, “ There 
is the road to India, there is the East,” 
stands, where I have seen old friends of 
his sorrowfully touch their own unim- 
aginative foreheads and with a sincere 
shake of the head lament to me my fath- 
er’s “craze” about a railroad to the 
Pacific. 

He was in many ways far in advance 
of his day, while in some things—lost 
arts—he belonged to the past. In all 
matters of education and health he was 
immensely in the advance. In his con- 
ception of the duties of a Senator, in his 
clean and lofty public life, and in the 
gentleness and courtesy of private life, 
as well as in the thoroughness of his lov- 
ing duty to and care of his own imme- 
diate people, my father belonged to an 
obsolete period. He was capable of 
faith—faith in religion and faith in 
women. 

I may seem to you to be writing with 
enthusiasm, but I know these are mere 
bald words pointing to years of a 
noble life filled with undeviating adher- 
ence to lofty ideals; and this throughout 
a period of political war fiercer than any- 
thing we had until our Civil War; 
through the long period of autocratic 
power which he held in the days of the 
high political fortunes of the great old 
Democratic party. The character that 
remains true under immense and nearly 
irresponsible power can face history 
calmly. My father was great. He was 
an eminent example of English blood 
and training expanding in American 
surroundings and opportunities. 
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My father was of English and scholar- 
ly blood on both sides. His father came 
over as private secretary to Governor 
Tryon, the last Royal Governor of North 
Carolina. Governor Tryon, himself a 
cultivated man, had also provided him- 
self with a chaplain, who was my father’s 
first instructor, and from whom he had 
his early Greek and Latin. My father 
was but eight years old when his father 
died from consumption and a general 
disgust at life in its changed conditions 
as a Republic. I have heard my father 
say that his father’s early death had 
saved him from Tory training. As it 
was, he gained from him the advantages 
of inherited tastes and perceptions, the 
care and instruction of his friend, the 
chaplain, and the rare advantage at that 
date and in that secluded place—Hills- 
boro, North Carolina—of growing up in 
a really well chosen and varied library. 
My grandfather Benton was at home 
in Greek and Latin, French and Span- 
ish, and these, with his English books 
and his true English friend, were an at- 
mosphere to decide a life. 

My grandmother was also English, 
through her father, the younger brother 
of the Sir William Gooch who was left 
by Lord Dunmore as his deputy Gover- 
nor in Virginia, at the close of the Co- 
lonial days. The private seal of Sir Wil- 
liam Gooch, together with that of the 
Colony of Virginia, was affixed to the 
land patents of that day, among them 
the estate of Roanoke, from which John 
Randolph took his designation. Mr. 
Randolph considered this the first bond 
between my father and himself. They 
were always friends, and Mr. Randolph 
claimed a namesake among us children. 
It should have been I, but it had to 
await the first son, who was, accordingly, 
John Randolph Benton, and to whom 
Mr. Randolph bequeathed an estate, 
which, however, was refused by my 
father, because he “ would not profit by 
a friend,” and also because he would not 
acquire slaves for himself or his children. 
This was my mother’s feeling, too, as 
she had given freedom to her own. My 
father, for the same reason, declined a 
large estate left him by a brother in 
Louisiana. 

At sixteen my father removed to Ten- 
nessee, where his mother thought best to 


occupy a large grant of lands she had 
there. There were then eight children. 
Five of these, all growing up, died young 
from rapid consumption. My father, 
thinking his fate inevitable and having 
upon him the thirst and vague need of 
stimulant which go with that disease, 
found, when he was about twenty-five, 
that it was becoming a fixed habit to 
take wine to relieve this. He was young 
then, but he acted as he did all his life 
on his first clear perception of any fact 
to be met. “ Factis, non verbis,’ was his 
family motto, and with him the deed 
and not the talk about it was always the 
instinctive rule. So, alone, on horseback, 
as he was crossing a wooded tract, this 
conviction came to him, and then and 
there to himself he made the pledge that 
for five years he would drink only water. 
And he kept it. 

The war of 1812 took him into active 
service; he was lieutenant-colonel of 
the Thirty-ninth Infantry. It was then 
that he found how to check his tendency 
to inflammation of the lungs. The horses 
to which he had a right as lieutenant- 
colonel he gave up to men who could 
not walk as he could, and he found that 
the abundant perspiration from marching 
in the heat relieved his continual thirst. 
His habits of exquisite personal nicety 
made him bathe night and morning, as 
he best could, and he found a rough 
cloth well wetted and rubbed hard on 
the skin gave still more relief. So while 
the old cruel practice of shutting up con- 
sumptives was still in force medically my 
father found for himself that the true 
remedies were Nature’s own sun, air, 
water. He was always fine looking and 
handsome, with the best Saxon attributes 
of clear blue eyes, sunny hair and white 
skin, while his strong, fine, even teeth 
had never felt pain, and were all sound 
at his death. He was a superb horse- 
man. To ride, to shoot, to speak the 
truth made part of his idea of manly 
training. 

I give you so much of this sort of de- 
tail that you may judge how ill-fitting 
were the epithets constantly used against 
him by the Bank press, which called him 
“Western duellist,” “ Western bully,” 
“ florid, aggressive demagog,” etc., etc. 
I used to read these things and look up 
at the calm powerful fair face—serene 
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as Jove’s—and with eyelids of “un- 
winking calm,” at the most aristocratic, 
white hands, so well shaped and small, 
and so untiring! I would remember all 
his gentle patience with constituents, es- 
pecially the plainer sort ; always showing 
the most care for young men or widows 
or those in trouble; his long patience 
with us children, whose real teacher he 
was; later his most beautiful care of my 
mother, over years of her silent suf- 
fering ; all these marks of greatness that 
gives and asks no reward but giving 
happiness; of real nobility; noble use of 
great physical as well as mental power, 
and I took my gauge of the value of 
“ contemporaneous history.” 

I do not think I can compact what I 
want to portray to you. Generosity, 
manly care of the helpless, unceasing 
and minute care of his home people, 
their education as well as their instruc- 
tion never wearying him in the busy, un- 
remitting work of which every one 
knows. The death of one of the children 
from consumption filled him with “ re- 
morseful tenderness.” We were all put 
in training in a way that distressed our 
Southern relations, who could not look 
without pain on the system of thick 
shoes, woolen clothes, straw mattresses 
and open windows at night, together 
with the plainest food, which my father 
watched should not be neutralized by 
mistaken kindness. 

Thus some lessons, most precious for 
all life, were stamped in on us, temper- 
ance in everything, self-denial, holding 
our own course under social sneers or 
entreaties; and the illness then consid- 
ered necessarily mortal was successfully 
fought off for that generation. Reap- 
pearing in this it has been again mas- 
tered by my father’s old treatment of 
himself in 1812, by the aid of will, which 
I believe is capable of miracles. 

I hope you see my father as I do, a 
most loving and honoring son to his 
noble and uncommon mother; a youth 
whose own sense of right and wrong 
was enough to turn away the weakness 
of inherited disease and work out its 
cure; aman who because he was strong 
and life was fair and good with him 
gave aid to all weakness and need; a 
public man whose record is stainless and 
resplendent with care of the people who 
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trusted him and who had foresight for 
those who would follow. 

My father’s first law practice was in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He was the first 
person who ever insisted on giving to a 
negro the right of counsel, not that he 
had anv sentiment in favor of the blacks, 
It was before that date. He was young, 
full of his own bright life, and not fa- 
miliar with any but the bright side of 
life. It was their right as a matter of 
law, and he was a true Saxon champion 
of the law and the rights of the mean- 
est under it. This came also in his in- 
herited feeling, and in his early training 
by the chaplain and by his mother, two 
classes that are above considerations of 
policy, and developed to the fullest that 
aggressive spirit of justice which my 
father’s fine physique and his splendid 
will always leapt to maintain. 

This feeling led to his advocating the 
maintaining of the Missouri Compromise, 
the admitting of California as a Free 
State and to his opposition to the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill, from all of which 
came his being deposed in his own State 
of Missouri by the new growth, which 
found its fuller expression against Kan- 
sas and in the Rebellion. 

My father was most careful of all the 
details that go to make home delightful. 
No contention or argument leading to 
feeling was ever permitted by him to 
come into the inner life of home. His 
committee-room and his own library 
were the places where all things might 
be hammered out with as much give as 
take. But into my mother’s presence, 
into the drawing-room, nothing was to 
come but what was consistent with that 
lovely old-fashioned formal courtesy 
that was such a shield and defense. 

My father always rose with the first 
light and, in winter, lit his own wood fire 
in his library, where, after his never- 
omitted rough-rubbing with flesh brushes 
and cold water, he would roll himself 
in a white flannel gown over his under- 
clothes and write until a late breakfast 
hour. He did not like to be disturbed at 
this time. If he had a speech to make, 
or there was some keen debate up, he 
confined himself to tea and fruit, or, at 
most, would indulge in some cold chicken 
as a solid. And even with this, the lit- 
tle, brief, hacking cough, that single note 
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of warning the lungs give when growing 
overheated and strained, would come on 
him. For some days before and after 
a speech my father took this care of his 
lungs. Then, after his light breakfast, 
which when busy he had alone, he would 
make a fresh toilet and go up to the 
Senate. 

We always had the late dinner which 
fits in so well with Washington work, 
and to this my father looked for his rest 
and refreshment. It was his wish, which 
was our guide even when we came back 
from our own homes in after years, to 
have the family meet some little time 
before dinner in the drawing-room. Any 
agreeable thing we had heard or met 
during the day was kept to be told then. 
As children and young people we were 
always freshly dressed for dinner, and 
if any unpleasant act or sulky face dis- 
turbed the expected harmony nothing 
was said then, but the next dinner that 
place was vacant. Banishment, “ put- 
ting into Coventry,” was the only and 
most dreaded punishment. 

Any stranger with letters was asked 
the day they were presented. If there 
was time, some one was brought down 
from the Senate to meet him. The drill 
of the house and the little family made 
it always pleasant as well as hospitable 
to give such prompt attention; and in 
this way the habit of eating in peace and 
with pleasurable surroundings became a 
necessity that grew with our growth. It 
was a time, too, of most charming talk 
and instruction. Those who had the in- 
timacy of that old home of ours will re- 
member its ztmosphere of affection and 
peace, as well as the cheerful and intelli- 
gent talk there. 

My father was all his life studious. 
In languages he held French and Span- 
ish flexibly in his mind and voice and 
delighted in the best works in each lan- 
guage. Latin he retained so fluently 
that once a Polish gentleman, who could 
speak no English and mangled his 
French, was getting hopeless when my 
lather tried him in Latin, and they talked 
away like two priests. In St. Louis the 
Catholic Church founded great colleges 
and seminaries, and sent very superior 
men to develop them. These were al- 
ways most agreeable visitors at my 
lather’s house there. Some became later 
high dignitaries and one a Cardinal. 


Indian hunters and trappers and In- 
dian chiefs were also welcome to him 
for the special knowledge they had, as 
well as the old French settlers and the 
adventurous fur-traders and merchants 
of Santa Fé, who encountered then more 
dangers from Indians and robbers than 
our whole continent could furnish now. 

In Washington we had our winter 
home, where there was always a varied 
and interesting group almost every even- 
ing. My father withdrew from general 
society very much after we were grown 
and my mother’s health gave way. Then 
people came to him, to listen to the won- 
derful charm and wit and information 
of my father’s fluent, refined talk. His 
voice was beautiful,—full, round and 
sustained and full of inflexions. 

I have seen a black woman with a 
basket of clothes turn down the area 
steps, glazed and slippery with falling 
sleet. My father passing, on his way to 
the Senate, sees this, speaks to the 
woman, turns and makes her go up the 
front steps, on which ashes had been 
thrown, helps her basket up, rings the 
bell, arid says, “I brought her up; have 
ashes put on the basement steps, they are 
dangerous.” This I saw from a window, 
when my father was nearly seventy. 
You must realize the enormity of a slave 
going with a bundle to a front door to 
know what this contains of courage and 
justice, and use of position to enforce 
justice. 

This was in logical keeping with the 
case he volunteered as counsel for, in his 
youth, in Tennessee. A black nurse had 
killed a white baby to which she was 
wet nurse. My father said it was not 
natural for a woman to kill the baby that 
she nursed and that something might be 
said on her side; that, any way, she had 
a right to counsel and defense. He de- 
fended her and proved that her own baby, 
a first child, had been left to the care of a 
woman who was an enemy ; that she had 
no knowledge of it beyond this,. that 
she cried to know about it, that her mis- 
tress beat her on the head with a chair 
to make her hush crying for her baby 
and gave her her baby to nurse. But 
she strangled it; she would not give her 
milk to the stranger and know her own 
child was dying for want of it. A white 
woman under such circumstances would 
be declared to have had a rush of blood 
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to the brain, emotional insanity, etc. As 
it was, this girl, about fourteen, was 
sentenced to be sold out of the State, but 
her life was not taken as it might have 
been. 

When my father’s Washington house 
was burned it gave so much pain to every 
one that both Houses adjourned and the 
silent helpless crowd bared their heads to 
my father, as he came to the ruin of his 
home. “ It makes dying the easier,” he 
said to me, “ there is so much the less 


to leave.” A few days after he came in 
his face lit up as it always was when 
great thoughts filled him: 

“The Emperor Nicholas is dead ; this 
will bring great changes in Russia and 
in all European politics. What are in- 
dividual losses to such great events? ”— 
and he began one of his luminous talks 
on the historical state of Russia, as influ- 
enced by personal character, foreseeing 
the emancipation of the serfs through 
the liberal English training of Alexander, 


Freedom of Speech in the South 


By J. H. Kirkland, Ph D., LL.D. 


CHANCELLOR OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


F it is always a means of grace to see 
ourselves as others see us, there 
should come to the South great profit 

from the article of the correspondent 
of THe INDEPENDENT of January 15th. 
She is clear and blunt enough to be un- 
derstood even by those whom she criti- 
cises. But it is unfortunate that we have 
no means of testing the accuracy of her 
conclusions. With the exception of the 
case of Professor Sledd and the resent- 
ment felt by some of the people of New 
Orleans toward Mr. Cable, no proof is 
offered of her charges. The only value, 
therefore, the article has is as a candid 
statement, under the veil of anonymity, 
of the feelings of the writer toward 
Southern people and her views on the 
status of Southern society. Judged from 
this standpoint the article is not remark- 
able. There could no doubt be found 
many who, under the same protecting ob- 
scurity, would be willing to bring against 
us other charges besides excessive pride, 
intense jealousy, resistance to civilization 
and similar qualities “a little short of to- 
tal depravity.” The world will not, how- 
ever, accept individual opinions as suffi- 
cient proof of public sentiment. The 
present writer while visiting friends in 
New England heard a woman of refine- 
ment and education seriously defend the 
stealing of chickens as among the inno- 
cent and virtuous recreations of the ne- 
gro. But-this was not taken as proof of 
the ethical ideas of New England. It is 


not the purpose of this paper to answer 
the article alluded to above. It is of no 
avail to set one opinion against another 
equally emphatic. I am willing to admit 
that there is some degree of justice in the 
charges of our critic, while at the same 
time I assert without hesitation that in its 
whole temper and inference the same ar- 
ticle is a flagrant misrepresentation. 

In only one point do I claim the priv- 
ilege of discussing in detail the charges 
of our critic. It is asserted that whenever 
a Southern college selects an instructor 
from outside the South one is sure to 
hear general criticism and complaint. As 
I have had some experience in education- 
al work in the South it will not be 
thought improper for me to make a state- 
ment. Vanderbilt University is a South- 
ern institution. Its first endowment was 
a gift of the North to the South. It was 
intended to serve the South and from the 
beginning has been managed by South- 
ern men. The family of our founder has 
never exercised any control over the in- 
ternal management of the university. Its 
students are, in the main, Southern boys; 
its trustees, without exception, Southern 
men. At present four departments are 
supported on the campus of Vanderbilt 
University. In these departments twen- 
ty-five men are employed holding the 
rank of professor. No account is here 
taken of the professional departments of 
law, medicine and dentistry, whose offi 
cers are necessarily selected from rest- 
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dents and practitioners of the city of 
Nashville. But these twenty-five pro- 
fessors are in the exclusive employ of the 
university, brought here and kept here 
solely as college officers. Of this num- 
ber fourteen come from outside “ the 
charmed circle” of the South. Repre- 
sentatives are here from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; also from States 
of the Middle West, as Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. These 
men completed their college courses and 
took their first degrees at Yale, Prince- 
ton, Western Reserve, the Universities 
of Indiana, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Cincinnati. During the 
last ten years at least thirteen men have 
left us who came from the North. Their 
leaving was in every case voluntary, in 
order to secure better positions elsewhere. 
During the ten years in which I have 
acted as Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity I have never heard a professor 
criticised unkindly because of Northern 
birth or affiliations by students, col- 
leagues, trustees or the general public. 
We have tried always to make merit and 
merit alone the test of fitness in filling 
our chairs without reference to geo- 


The Recession 
By Borden P. Bowne, D.D., LL.D. 


Prorgssor OF PuiLosorpny 1n Boston UNIvEerRsITYy 


HE traditional dogmatic naturalism 
recognizes only five factors in its 
account of things: space, time, 

matter, motion and force. Space and 
time furnish the scene; matter furnishes 
the existence, and force, manifesting it- 
self in motion, furnishes the causality. 
These five factors constitute nature ; and 
from them nature is to be construed and 
comprehended. To these the analysis of 
natural processes brings us down: and 
on these and with these all synthesis 
must build up. 

In this way the thought of a great me- 
chanical system of things and forces 
stew up; and nature, which was the 
name fer the system, began to bulk very 
large in popular thought, often to the 
exclusion of all spiritual existence. For 
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graphical origin. It is possible that the 
record of Vanderbilt University is ex- 
ceptional. But it must be remembered 
that most of the small colleges of the 
South have not means enough to induce 
professors to come from the North. The 
State universities have sometimes shown 
a preference for men from their own 
States. But this is a matter of policy, and 
by no means capable of a sectional inter- 
pretation. 

For many years teachers of Southern 
young men have tried to instill lessons 
of the broadest and purest patriotism. 
They have taught them that old things 
are passed away; that there is now no 
North, no South, no East, no West, at 
least in any sectional or offensive sense. 
They have rejoiced in the coming of a 
new South; new in its commercial 
achievements, new in its opportunities, 
new in its ideas and new in its ideals. 
After reading such censures and expres- 
sions of feeling as are contained in the 
article under consideration, these same 
teachers are inclined to hope that the 
coming of a new South may soon be fol- 
lowed, in some quarters at least, by the 
coming of a new North. 

NasHVILLE, TENN. 


of Mechanism 


to thought exclusively busied with me- 
chanical conceptions, spiritual realities 
must become difficult and doubtful, if 
not impossible. The system, too, was 
perpetually threatening to set up for it- 
self. On the plane of sense thought the 
system seems to be indisputably given. 
Natural or mechanical causality is the 
plainest fact of experience, and no one 
can set any bound to its possibilities. 
Before we admit anything supernatural 
we should make sure that we havé ex- 
hausted the powers of the natural. But 
how can we tell what nature can do, ex- 
cept by observing what it does do? And 
if we come to unsuspected wonders in 
experience, why go outside of nature for 
their cause, instead of enlarging our con- 
ception of nature itself? Moreover, it 
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is doubtful if we are allowed to go be- 
yond nature. At present, certainly, the 
system runs itself, and on due considera- 
tion of the indestructibility of matter and 
the conservation of energy it would 
seem that nature may, some say must, 
have always run itself. Thus mechan- 
ical naturalism has always had a strong 
tendency, on the human side, toward ma- 
terialism, and on the cosmic side, toward 
atheism. 

Every practiced reader will recognize 
how often in the last generation the 
thought just outlined was _ repeated. 
Bulky volumes and whole systems of 
philosophy had no other contents. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s Belfast address and his 
replies to his critics were a most naive 
expression of this thought, and Romanes’ 
“Candid Examination of Theism” had 
it for its main argument. Dogmatic 
thought was possessed with the notion 
that a system of mechanical causality 
demonstrably exists which already ex- 
plains much, which is daily explaining 
more, and to the possibilities of which no 
limits can be set. When the thought is 
completed we have the conception of the 
universe as a huge mechanical function 
in space and time, the successive stages 
of which are bound together by mathe- 
matical necessity, so that any one who 
could get its equations at any moment 
could read its past and future with per- 
fect mathematical certainty. 

This scheme of thought has been the 
source of a deal of intimidation and base- 
less panic to persons who are what the 
hypnotists call “ suggestible,” and espe- 
cially “ auto-suggestible.” In reality it 
is the last echo of that philosophic dog- 
matism which Hume and Kant under- 
mined and largely overthrew. And this 
fact has slowly worked its way into phys- 
ical metaphysics until a marked reces- 
sion of this mechanical way of thinking 
is very apparent. The change shows it- 
self in the following respects: 

1. The naive assumption of sense 
thought has been that the undeniable 
realities are material bodies in space and 
time ; while all other things are relative- 
ly doubtful. Speculation, then, must be- 
gin with mechanical things as its most 
certain foundation. All other things are 
hypothetical, but these stand sure. 

The progress of speculation, however, 
has disposed of this notion. The funda- 
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mental data of all philosophy are the co- 
existence of persons, the common law of 
intelligence and a world of common ex- 
perience. These things cannot be dem- 
onstrated, neither can they be questioned 
without immediate absurdity. On these 
matters all theorists agree. And the 
function of philosophy is not to deduce 
them, or to demonstrate them, but sim- 
ply and only to interpret them. Our 
philosophy, whatever it may be, is our 
interpretation of these facts; and its 
validity depends on the success of the 
interpretation. And our philosophy, 
again, whether material or spiritual, me- 
chanical or personal, is equally specula- 
tive or inferential or hypothetical in 
every case. Mechanical and materjalistic 
explanations are just as metaphysical 
and inferential as personal and spiritual 
explanations. The only question is, 
which explanation best explains? Thus 
the notion that the mechanical explana- 
tion is exclusively matter of fact, while 
the spiritual explanation is hypothetical, 
is seen to be illusory. 

2. The mathematicians themselves have 
very generally come to recognize that 
there is nothing metaphysical about the 
science of mechanics. Even dynamics 
is a set of formal relations from which 
all efficiency has been emptied out. Asa 
system of conceptual relations, it has un- 
doubted logical validity, but it is based 
throughout on unreal abstractions and is 
valid only for them. As a system of 
metaphysics, claiming to represent the 
true realities which underlie and found 
experience, it has no foundation what- 
ever. The real world of experience is 
the world of sense perception with its 
real things and qualities; the real world 
of mechanics is a set of abstractions of 
mass points, acceléerations, etc., whereby 
we seek to master the overwhelming 
complexity of real experience. This ab- 
stract and unreal character of mechanics 
has been very forcibly argued by Prof. 
James Ward in his “ Naturalism and 
Agnosticism ;” and Prof. Karl Pearson, 
of University College, London, says m 
his “ Examiner of Science: ” 

“Step by step men of science are coming 
to recognize that mechanism is not at the 
bottom of phenomena, but is only the com 
ceptual shorthand by aid of which they ca? 
briefly describe and resume phenomena.” 


That is, mechanics is a purely formal 
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science in itself. In its concrete appli- 
cation its value lies in its practical con- 
venience for description and calculation. 
Professor Pearson adds: 

“That all science is description and not ex- 
planation, that the mystery of change in the 
inorganic world is just as great and just as 
omnipresent as in the organic world, are state- 
ments which will appear platitudes to the next 
generation.” 


3. Logic has clearly shown the tauto- 
logical character of all mechanical expla- 
nation in any case. The mechanism 
which is to explain the facts must im- 
ply the facts. Hence it is not any and 
every mechanism which explains the 
facts, but only one which contains them. 
If it does not contain them, it cannot ex- 
plain them. If it does contain them there 
is no progress; for we simply carry the 
problem back into the explaining mech- 
anism. Thus mechanism ends in a hope- 
less deadlock. 

4. The necessity of recognizing some- 
thing beside mechanism in the world is 
being insisted upon by scientific men 
themselves. The romantic devotion to 
mechanism which fears to recognize con- 


sciousness or purpose for fear of being 
unscientific is passing away. Professor 
Minot’s address last summer before the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on the “ Problem of 
Consciousness in Its Biological Aspects,” 
and Professor Shaler’s paper in the De- 


cember ‘umber of the International 
Quarterly on “Faith in Nature,” are 
good illustrations. Neither author has 
any fear of mechanism before his eyes. 
Professor Minot sets aside the no- 
tion that consciousness is a powerless 
“epiphenomenon,” and emphasizes its 
importance as a factor in organic evolu- 
tion; and Professor Shaler rejects “ all 
the brutal suggestions of the mechanical 
view of nature.” For him “ the realm of 
nature appears no longer as a rigid 
mechanism, but as the place of incessant 
creation.” 

5. Criticism has shown so many in- 
soluble antinomies in the metaphysics of 
mechanism, and indeed in all impersonal 
existence of whatever kind that there is 
a growing desire in the scientific world 
to make a partition of territory between 
science and philosophy on the following 
lines: The discovery and description of 
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phenomena and their orders of co-exist- 
ence and sequence and concomitant va- 
riation belong to science. The problem 
of causality and interpretation belongs to 
philosophy. These problems are dis- 
tinct, and the solution of both is neces- 
sary to the full satisfaction of our rea- 
son. We must find out what the facts 
are, and we must try to form some con- 
ception of their meaning and of the 
causality by which they are produced. 
This partition of territory has secured 
to science and philosophy their appro- 
priate fields and inalienable rights, and 
they are coming to dwell together in 
mutual appreciation and friendship. 

6. Criticism has further made clear 
the non-absolute character of natural 
laws. Dogmatic thought generalizes 
every experienced uniformity into an 
eternal necessity, but criticism admon- 
ishes us to keep clear of the infinities and 
the eternities, and limit our affirmations 
to “a reasonable degree of extension to 
adjacent cases.” That is, natural laws 
have become for enlightened thought 
simply those wuniformities, discovered 
within experience, on which experience 
shows we can practically depend. They 
are regulative norms for practical life, 
and not speculative principles at all. 
Whenever they are erected into eternal 
and universal principles, dogmatism lieth 
at the door. 

7. Metaphysics is coming to see the 
impossibility of philosophizing on the 
impersonal plane. Real existence must 
be conceived, either under the form of 
space and time or under the form of con- 
scious intelligence. There is no third 
possibility. But on analysis all spatial 
and temporal being becomes phenomenal. 
As spatial it can have no unity; as tem- 
poral it can have no permanence. Con- 
ceived as ontologically existing, such 
being is dispersed and lost in the infinite 
divisibility of space and time. On the 
impersonal and mechanical plane the 
spatial and temporal disappear in the dis- 
solving view and impersonal causality 
loses itself in the infinite regress and 
comes to naught. We can escape these 
disasters only as we reduce the outer 
world to phenomenality and interpret 
real causality in terms of living intelli- 
gence. 

On all of these accounts the dog- 
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matism of mechanical naturalism is fast 
being discredited among those who think. 
What Professor Shaler calls its “ brutal 
suggestions” have compelled a more 
careful scrutiny of its claims; and these 
have been exhibited in their baselessness. 
The next generation will hear less of 
“ Science ” and “ Nature ” and the “ iron 
chain of necessity;” tho we make no 
doubt that science, as the study of the 
uniformities revealed in experience, will 
grow from more to more and will be in- 


creasingly fruitful. This recession of 
mechanism has also been helped on by 
the increasing prominence of human in- 
terests in the educated world. Ethical, 
economical, political and sociological 
questions have been coming to the front 
of recent years; and men busied with 
such inquiries discover that they live in 
a world of personalities where ideas and 
ideals count, and not in a system of mec- 
hanism of which the Supreme Law is to 
keep % M V* a constant quantity. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Use of Wealth 


By John Bascom, LL.D. 


Proressor oF Pouiticat Science 1n Wittiams CoLieGe 


HE disciples of Christ found such 
difficulty with the words, “ How 
hardly shall they that have riches 

enter into the Kingdom of God,” that 
he re-rendered them, “ Children, how 
hard is it for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 
There has always been a tendency to 
give this expression, and similar expres- 
sions of our Lord, either a too stringent 
or a too slighting interpretation; either 
wealth must be wholly rejected or it may 
be used much as one wishes. Yet it is 
not an obscure thought that a large share 
of the uses of life depend on the way. in 
which wealth is gained and employed. 
The Christian temper must shine out 
brightly at this point. It is not an occa- 
sion for a flickering light. 

It is the universal value of wealth that 
makes its distribution among men of 
such moment. All have an interest and 
a claim in connection with it. The self- 
ish, the just and the liberal temper are 
each disclosed at their true value. Con- 
cession and exaction are opposites: “ Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.” One 
must distinctly settle the question 
whether wealth means primarily com- 
mon welfare or individual welfare. If 
he says the last, he excludes himself 
from the kingdom of love. There are 
many who strive to reconcile the two, or 
rather to disguise the opposition which 
lies between them. They seek wealth 
selfishly and then spend it with a show 


of liberality. More men will help the 
poor than will aid the poor in helping 
themselves. To first rob men of their 
own and then return it as a gift is the 
mere semblance of virtue. This is the 
thing Christ pronounces impossible in 
the Kingdom of Heaven. “ Tory Social- 
ism” is no new thing in the world, and 
yet we are entering on it with a glad 
spirit, as if it were a fresh found virtue 
to steal a man’s heritage and then fling 
to him the waste of it, as one gives par- 
ings to a dog. It is quite easy to serve 
two masters, if one is the head of a 
divinity school. Christ must have over- 
looked divinity schools in saying it can- 
not be done. You have only to take the 
money of the devil and employ it in ex- 
tending your own version of the precepts 
of our Lord and you are sound with 
both. 

We are called on to make our lives 
generous and complete, such lives as can 
be unfolded ir harmony with all lives. 
The temper with which we get will be 
the temper with which we give. We 
cannot bestow with refreshing gener- 
osity, except as we have won with lib 
eral fellowship. Water does not rise, in 
the spiritual any more than in the phys- 
ical world, higher than its source. 

There seems to be an idea prevalent 
that tho the disposition of the individual 
must be at harmony with itself, the house 
can be divided against itself and still 
stand; that one class of men can gaif 
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money wrongfully, and another class of 
men receive it and spend it for the gen- 
eral welfare; that we can lodge the sin 
there and the virtue here and make the 
final effect beneficent. The fellowship 
of life is much too intricate, delicate and 
complete to allow of this theory. Our 
life is a wonderfully composite affair, 
and we let any mischief into it, as into 
the body, at our peril. The gain which 
comes with the perverse disputings of 
men of corrupt minds and destitute of 
the truth is not only not godliness, it 
can in no way be turned into godliness. 
Evil is corrected only by repentance. 
The good that may follow the evil is not 
born of the evil. 

Poverty and oppression have attended 
on many of the best words spoken and 
the best acts performed in human his- 
tory. There is hardly a form of noble 
consecration that is not self denying, that 
does not involve a distinct rejection of 
wealth as a primary pursuit. The words 
of the scientist are classical, “ I have not 
time to make money.” The man who 
has the spirit of invention will sacrifice 


almost anything to perfect his idea, will 
consume his own furniture to secure the 
heat by which to obtain a vitrified sur- 


face. The best literature has been writ- 
ten in contempt of money and published 
in negligence of it. A man who feels he 
has a word worth saying will write it, 
tho it bring him no return, either in 
money or in honor. It is to him “ the 
burden of the Lord.” 

How much more is this true when we 
approach the highest revelation, the re- 
demptive truth of divine love and social 
fellowship. Wo is me if I preach not 
this gospel, in its own large temper, a 
temper that lays aside all sympathy with 
evil and takes on an unfailing sympathy 
with the wants of men; that knows that 
the inside and the outside of the platter 
must both be cleansed ; that the beginning 
and the end must lay hold of each other. 
Money! a man never touches money, re- 
ceives it or gives it, without imparting 
character to it. “Thy money,” said 
Peter, “ perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money.” The chief 
priests and elders when Judas repented 
himself and brought again the thirty 
pieces of silver, would not put them into 
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the treasury of the temple, because they 
were the price of blood, but bought with 
them the Potter’s Field. Our elders can 
do better than that. Even before Judas 
hints of repentance they can wash their 
hands of his transgressions, saying, 
“ What is that to us? Sée thou to that,” 
and then cast the millions gained into, 
is it blasphemy or is it wisdom to call it, 
“the treasury of God?” That is the 
best thing we can do with it, say these, 
our elders. We have no need of a Pot- 
ter’s Field. Yet every large city has a 
Potter’s Field, and a Potter’s Field kept 
crowded by the unchristian methods 
of our commercial life. It may well be 
doubted whether money is ever more 
completely wasted than when it is used 
to gild transgression. 

The fellowship of right action is a 
noble fellowship, and no ignoble man 
can share it. What we need far more 
than we need anti-trust laws is a public 
sentiment that crushes the oppressor. 
Can colleges and universities and divinity 
schools strike hands with oppression as 
a means of educating the people and 
building up the nation? Can they “ put 
up ” for the benefit of unscrupulous men 
who rule the business world? 

Light, the all-sufficient and universal 
symbol of truth, is hostile to darkness 
and subterfuge and deceit, even the cun- 
ning deceit of those whose alchemy is 
to turn evil into good. “Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with 
good.” This is the entire philosophy of 
life, that evil begets evil and good brings 
forth good. We must accept and can 
never alter this eternal law. All appear- 
ance of doing it is sleight of hand. 

One temptation to which our Protes- 
tant churches and our private colleges 
are exposed is to be discontented with 
honest poverty, and to be willing to have 
cast over them, at any price, one little 
corner of the skirt of wealth. The 
moment this is done some portion of that 
last, highest proof of divine wisdom, 
“ And the poor have the Gospel preached 
unto them,” will begin to disappear. It 
is a grand thing, and the only grand 
thing in social life, when the masses of 
men, by their own united effort, come 
under and spread abroad a gospel of 
good will. Away with the pretense 
which anticipates and prevents this with 
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a wretched counterfeit, a use of wealth 
which strengthens the abuses of wealth. 
Much of our labor in well doing comes 
to nothing, because we do not keep our 


drill down to the rock. We beat the air. 

We promise ourselves a future which is 

not born of the present. We deny causa- 

tion in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
WILuiamstown, Mass. 


The People of the Twentieth Century 


By Urbain Gohier 


{[M. Gohier has just returned. to Paris from a long visit in this country, where he has been assidu- 
ously studying our social, political, economic and religious institutions. He proposes to write a 
book on America. Our readers will remember several former articles from his pen that we have pub- 
lished, and also that he is the author of the famous book, “The Army Against the Nation,” which 
created such a furore at the time of the Dreyfus trial_—EpITor. ] 


T may seem bold to discover the New 
World again after Americus Vespu- 
cius and M. Paul Bourget (of the 

French Academy). However, the first 
of these explorers is no longer up to date; 
the second only saw the “ Four Hun- 
dred”’ of Newport, their surroundings, 
their equipages; and the stock yards of 
Chicago. There is really something else 
in America. 

Most writers who go from Europe to 
the United States are shepherded by the 
millionaires or led around by the Bar- 
nums who show them the ordinary sights. 
Academic parasites or mercenary moral- 
ists, they complacently describe what they 
have been permitted to see; they tell 
America about Europe and Europe 
about America what they have been de- 
sired to tell, or what they have seen fleet- 
ingly, between the Pullman car and the 
grand international caravansary. 

It is quite another matter to wander 
treely over the United States without a 
cicerone, without bonds of any kind, with- 
out receiving a disguised salary; to go 
eleven thousand miles by railway, on 
horseback, or by stage, between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific ; to observe the real 
life of the nation on the farms and in the 
universities, in factories and theatres, 
passing from parlors to saloons, from 
mining camps to courts of justice, visit- 
ing hospitals, settlements, prisons, slums, 
being present at workmen’s strikes, hear- 
ing sermons from all religious sects, lost 
amid the crowd and inhaling its breath. 

Even five months of such an existence 
is a very short time in such a vast coun- 


try. 


But for a man who knows how to see, 
by natural aptitude and professional ex- 
ercise the experience is, in many respects, 
sufficient. First, we must be resigned to 
take only rapid glimpses of the American 
world. It is impossible to make a definite 
study of America because America herself 
is not definite. She is in process of for- 
mation. During the years which should 
be devoted to the work, the subject would 
be completely transformed. At the very 
moment such a work appeared, the re- 
sult would be out of date, and would have 
nothing but an historical value. 

In the second place, such is the assim- 
ilative power of the American world, in 
which all nationalities are dissolved, that 
the traveler feels himself also being 
promptly assimiliated. When I landed in 
New York I had never been out of Eu- 
rope, and never spoken a word of Eng- 
lish. At the end of a few weeks, I be- 
gan to think in English; the American 
expression sometimes came to me quick- 
er than the French word ; I was no longer 
astonished at breakfasting in ten minutes, 
perched on a high stool before a counter, 
at beginning my repast with fruits and 
ending it with melon, at eating oats and 
wheat like Paris horses, reading mean- 
while on the restaurant walls: 


Numerous Thieves. 
Watch Your Hat and Coat. 
Wait on the Lord. 

And He Shall Save Thee. 

In the West, I was not only not shocked 
at seeing young girls and women riding 
astride on their saddles like cowboys ; but 
I found the fashion as modest at it was 
natural and easy. 
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I was Americanized. It was the Pa- 
risians who seemed strange to me on my 
return, to me, a Parisian. That is to say, 
the period during which vivid impres- 
sions are received is very short. Haste is 
needed to look because soon we cease to 
see. 

Further, a larger number of things can 
be grasped in the United States than any- 
where else in the same space of time, be- 
cause life is more open—private life as 
well as public. Family affairs, like po- 
litical and money matters, are managed 
by daylight; marriages, betrothals, di- 
vorces, family quarrels, removals, fail- 
ures, wills, honorable bargains and ques- 
tionable transactions are announced, ex- 
plained, commented upon before the pub- 
lic. When the papers do not give details 
enough those interested supply them, 
nothing is sacred. No respect for hu- 
manity, no false shame ; truly, sometimes, 
not enough modesty. But it is very con- 
venient for the observant stranger. 

Finally one is tempted, at first sight, to 
add that a rapid description of the 
United States is made more easy by the 


wonderful unity of the country. 
Americans who have not traveled upon 
the elder continent can have no idea of 
the enormous diversity of the European 
world. There in a few hours of railroad 
travel we pass from one country into an- 


other entirely different. Not only the 
large countries like Austria-Hungary, but 
the middle-sized states like France and 
the very small states like Belgium and 
Switzerland, offer an extreme variety of 
aspects. Two languages are spoken in 
Belgium; in Switzerland three. In 
France, in Italy, in Spain, during three 
or four hours of railroad travel, three or 
four provinces are crossed, each possess- 
ing a dialect of its own, a literature and a 
history. Traditions, beliefs, passions, 
songs, games, manners, costume, change 
every two hundred kilometers. 

In America the same landscape con- 
tinues through 12 or 24 or 36 hours of 
railroad travel. Nothing resembles a city 
in the United States like another city in 
the United States. Everywhere the same 
language. Everywhere, for the traveler, 
the same hotels, the same railway sta- 
tions, the same baggage express. Every- 
where for the inhabitant the same build- 
ings and skyscrapers in the business quar- 
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ters, the same little houses in the resident 
districts, electric tramways with a uni- 
form fare of 5 cents, with the same sys- 
tem of transfers; the same streets and 
avenues at right angles, the avenues in 
one direction, the streets in another, des- 
ignated by numbers or by the same set of 
names—Broadway, Market Street, Chest- 
nut Street, Main Street, Pine Street, 
Washington Street. -Everywhere are the 
same parks for promenade or athletic 
games, the same clubs with the same 
gymnasiums, the same settlements, the 
same establishments of the Salvation 
Army and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the same associations of Odd 
Fellows and Knights of Pythias. Every- 
where baseball is played in the same way, 
with the same gestures of pitcher and 
catcher, everywhere ping pong, on the 
beach of Cathaline Island as well as on 
the beach of Atlantic City, in the depths 
of the Yosemite or Yellowstone or in 
Baltimore. Everywhere the same style 
of dress, the same hats on the heads of 
men and women of the same class. 

In the midst of the desert of Arizona 
you meet a little girl or young woman 
alone, several miles from any habitation, 
in her little four-wheeled carriage; the 
woman’s dress and the carriage are just 
what you would see in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. Everywhere the little dog- 
tooth broom takes the place of a brush. 
Everywhere boys and girls chew the same 
gum, drink the same sodas, eat the same 
cracker jacks and distribute peanuts with 
equally familiar shells. You might say 
that, with the language, in this country of 
3,000,000 square miles and of 77,000,000 
inhabitants, the bonds of national unity 
were chewing gum and drinking ice 
cream soda. However, it has others, the 
most efficacious of which are the railroads 
and universities. All the towns are 
founded and developed on the same plan 
through the same sudden turns of for- 
tune; hence their resemblance. With us 
when a locality has suffered a long time 
from lack of communication, in the end it 
obtains a tramway line; when a city or 
agricultural region has been hampered a 
long time by its isolation, it finally is 
reached by a railway. In the United 
States it is the tramway which determines 
the growth of a quarter; the railway 
which determines the formation of a 
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town. With us, houses have an open fire 
place in each room; the furnace is a lux- 
ury of the wealthy. In the United States 
every house is warmed by a furnace ; open 
fire places are only an ornament, a super- 
fluity of wealthy people. Everywhere the 
same court houses, churches, saloorts, li- 
braries, the same agricultural and indus- 
trial tools brought to the highest possible 
state of perfection. 

But the spectator who would infer 
from the uniform appearance a com- 
plete unity of mind and manners in the 
nation would make an enormous mistake. 
The uniform appearance covers an in- 
finite complexity of details. Laws and 
the needs which have engendered them, 
the interests and passions which they 
create, vary from one State to another. 
The character of the population is deter- 
mined by the race from which it sprung, 
by the climate under which it lives ; in the 
United States there are all climates, there 
are men of every race. 

Thousands of little communities have 
arranged an existence suited to their taste 
without any regard to environment ; they 
live in almost absolute ignorance of the 
needs of a centralized state. In civil leg- 
islation the effects of the decentralization 
extend to the extremes of anarchy. Not 
only do provincialism and narrow mind- 
edness exist, but they develop along with 
economic wealth. 

New England flatters herself that she 
is the real metropolis of the confedera- 
tion, that she alone colonized North 
America, and that she preserves a moral 
control over the rest of the States. She 
boasts of preserving the national Gov- 
ernment in the hands of pure Yankees, 
who form a kind of aristocracy, only 
abandoning to strangers and newcomers 
inferior prerogatives. But the strangers, 
the newcomers, are an ocean in which 
New England is only a drop of water. 

For more than a century there was 
no immigration to America. The de- 
scendants of the first colonists affect to 
believe the new empire is their domain. 
The immigrant of the nineteenth century 
laughs noisily at this pretense. You 
should hear people in Boston talk about 
Chicago; but you must also hear people 
in Chicago talk about Boston. In spite of 
the common tongue, of baseball, of the 
national ice-cream soda, there is nothing 
further apart than the Puritan Anglo- 
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Saxon of the East and the Spanish and 
French Creole of the South; nothing 
more remote from the German colonies of 
Milwaukee and Cincinnati than old Mex- 
ican Santa Fé; New York is a world 
apart; California is a separate empire. 
Where shall we look for the American 
people? East of the Alleghanies? West 
of the Rocky Mountains? In the north or 
south valley of the Mississippi? And 
every year from 500,000 to 700,000 Eu- 
ropeans land in the port of New York, 
coming to modify the composition of this 
great whole accordine to the variations 
of their own origin. 

For some years, from 1881-1885, the 
German element seemed about to sub- 
merge the United States. To-day the 
Latins and the Slavs are, in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, the majority. In 1901 Ger- 
many sent only 22,000 immigrants, 
against 136,000 from Italy. From July, 
1901, to July, 1902, immigrants to the 
number of 648,743 arrived, 457,691 of 
whom came from Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Italy. 

In this chaos of humanity, where men 
of black skin, yellow skin and red skin are 
mingled with men of all tribes of white 
skins, good and evil wage their eternal 
battle. Humanitarian societies multiply; 
generous and devoted people willingly 
spend fabulous sums; works of popular 
assistance and education are innumer- 
able. Crime is more bold and ingenious 
than anywhere else. There is as much 
virtue as in any place on earth, and al- 
most as much hypocrisy as in England. 

In penal legislation and punishment for 
crime there is no more justice than in Eu- 
rope. The lesser attacks upon property 
are as severely repressed, and the great 
piracies as unregarded as with us. Scan- 
dalous adultery is more rare because di- 
vorce is excessively easy ; but the revolver 
plays as large a part in the tragi-com- 
edies of love. Vice is less bold, but much 
more brutal. Ruffianism is ignored,. but 
a party on a spree act exactly like a band 
of drunken sailors. Woman has more 
outward respect and pretended regard; 
but cocktails and champagne are pre- 
ferred to her society. In France womar 
plays the coquette for men; in America 
for her own sex. In France the two sexes 
cannot live without each other ; in Amer- 
ica each has a separate club. 

In the large cities of the United States 
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from time to time a woman is found cut 
to bits at the bottom of a trunk, or a head- 
less man cooking in an oven, which sig- 
nifies that security prevails as in Paris 
or London. But the American police are 
more venal than any other. The occupa- 
tion of a policeman is despised among us, 
and the police are very honest. In the 
United States their profession brings 
them no discredit; they realize from it 
scandalous fortunes by exploiting crim- 
inals. In the West the citizens frequent- 
ly form themselves into a police force, 
and this system is infinitely more dreaded 
by evil doers. 

“There is in the United States, as in 
Switzerland, Scandinavia and England, a 
particular class of citizens who are called 
“public spirited.” When citizens form 
an association to follow up and punish, 
at great risk and expense, a dishonest 
public functionary or a rascally con- 
tractor, they are “public spirited,” <A 
Mr. McCormick is taxed upon property 
valued at $250,000; he returns his sched- 
ule, corrected, to the reviewers, admitting 
that he ought to pay upon a value of 
$475,000; he is “ public spirited.” That 
never occurs among us. But brains, 
among us, are never stopped and rifled 
by masked brigands. Lynchings never 
occur. Herds of 300 or 500 head of cat- 
tle are never slaughtered by neighbors of 
the owner, to punish the escapade of a 
goat or calf. That happens very often in 
the United States. 

Outside this category of executions, 
animals are not treated as cruelly as in 
Europe. Vigilant societies effectively 
protect them. American cities are rare- 
ly sullied by the scenes of brutality and 
cowardly ferocity which stir our hearts 
every day in the streets of Paris. Seeing 
the horses sheltered from martyrdom in 
New York as in London, you foresee 
good fortune for the Philippines and the 
little children in South Carolina. 

The Americans do not drink alcohol 
except at the bars; but they drink water 
everywhere. They drink ice water all 
day, in the shops, in the railway trains; 
water is passed around in the theatres. 
The fountains which offer cool water to 
the passers-by have an elevated basin for 
horses, another, lower down, for dogs. 
There are also fountains in the South for 
the negroes. 
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Water is not only for interior use. It 
is freely used for the exterior. The most 
modest houses, the tiniest furnished 
apartments, include a little bath room; 
hot and cold water are freely distributed. 
In the clubs and gymnasiums, in all meet- 
ing places, the lavatory is the first attrac- 
tion, the comfortable instalment of plunge 
and shower baths. All the settlements 
furnish baths at 5 cents each, towels in- 
cluded. Several cities maintain free pub- 
lic baths. Physical cleanliness is an ele- 
ment of moral cleanliness, the beginning 
of dignity. 

The care of the body and the cultiva- 
tion of physical qualities attain further 
an exaggerated importance among the 
Americans. The development of bone 
and muscle preoccupy them excessively. 
Gymnastic exercises are not very popu- 
lar, altho a gymnasium is attached to all 
colleges both of men and women, and al- 
tho a multitude of schools for physical 
culture exist for both sexes. But athletic 
games, open air sports, have an astonish- 
ing importance in national life. The uni- 
versities enthusiastically devote them- 
selves to this custom; male and female 
students eagerly rival each other in foot- 
ball and basket ball respectively. The 
young American wishes to succeed; to 
succeed he must be strong. To be strong, 
according to the conception of primitive 
life, he must be tall with fleshy muscles 
and big fists. 

In France we all know that the drum 
major, who is the handsomest man in the 
regiment, is also the most stupid. But the 
good Americans judge men by weight as 
they do cattle in the stock yard. The bio- 
graphical accounts of a distinguished man 
given by the papers, first mention his 
weight in English pounds and the circum- 
ference of his thorax or his neck and 
shoulders. The reporter who inter- 
viewed you begins by informing the pub- 
lic of your stature and athletic abilities. 
Among the French lecturers who have re- 
cently visited the United States those best 
qualified lacked stature and weight; an- 
other succeeded better because he was six 
inches taller and weighed sixty pounds 
more than his predecessors. France 
must fatten her literary men a little before 
exporting them across the ocean. 

By a humorous contrast the Americans 
are some of the most devoted admirers of 
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Napoleon First. You see portraits and 
busts of this personage in every house, 
even in institutions of learning. The 
American admiration for force makes 
them consider as a hero the greatest 
bandit of history; they set before their 
children as a model of energy the 
slaughterer of four million men; for a 
model of morality this incestuous adult- 
erer, this assassin of a hundred honest 
individuals, this systematic perjurer. 
Strange aberration among a people who 
wish to be honest! But a still greater 
aberration in a people who wish a great 
man, first of all, to be an athlete. In his 
best days Napoleon was a very small man. 

The abuse of athletic sports seems only 
to increase disease. Nowhere in the 
world do doctors and druggists swarm 
as in the United States. You see build- 
ings fifteen stories high filled, the one 
with doctors, the other with druggists 
from cellar to attic. The papers publish 
whole columns or even entire pages of 
medical and pharmaceutical advertise- 
ments, which are well paid for. The busi- 
ness of these professions is then pros- 
perous, which is a bad sign for public 
health. Diseases of the kidneys, of the 
liver, heart disease, neurasthenia, exhaus- 
tion, short sight. You see these every- 
where in the papers and on the walls. 
How many diseased organs among such 
an athletic people! 

Energy! Energy! is the great Ameri- 
can word. All the politicians and Amer- 
ican writers boast of the American en- 
ergy; educators preach energy; young 
men stupefy themselves in physical sports 
and people drug themselves to acquire en- 
ergy. Really, American energy is a le- 
gend. 

Or, rather, it is probably true that the 
American people possess great reserves 
of energy because they spend very little. 

This is not a paradox. Certainly in the 
business quarters of New York, Chicago 
and many other cities, the dollar hunters 
are much agitated during certain hours 
of the day. The crowd is great around 
the banks and houses of commerce. The 
fever is ardent, more so, perhaps, than 
in London or Paris. But this feverish 
agitation of some thousands of business 
men is not energy. 

The Americans cannot tell whether 
they have it or not because they have nev- 


er been tried since their great Civil War. 
They have never encountered any ob- 
stacles. In Europe we know the diff- 
culties of life; we are tempered for the 
struggle because we struggle continually 
against accumulated obstacles, against 
innumerable enemies ; we cannot perform 
an act or make a gesture without striking 
against something or some one; family 
tyranny, the tyranny of social prejudices, 
the tyranny of civil or religious laws, 
tyranny of the State, of caste privileges, 
tyranny of bureauracy. You cannot find 
a circumstance in the life of a European 
which may not be an occasion for battle. 
The workman, the farmer, the function- 
ary, the professor, the commercial em- 
ployee accomplish heavy tasks for a mis- 
erable salary. Individuals are in constant 
warfare on account of hindrances and 
competition. The nations after centuries 
of warfare think themselves always on 
the eve of engaging in a new struggle. 

In America no enemies, no bad neigh- 
bors, no obstacles. Liberty in the family, 
in society, in the state. No prejudices, 
no traditions, no troublesome laws, no 
bureauracy. Before you a country bound- 
less in extent, infinite in riches. Go in 
peace, live as you please, work as you like. 
Take the trouble to pick up wealth. There 
is the program. 

The genius of the American people con- 
sists, precisely, in sparing themselves all 
waste of energy. Nothing is more mar- 
velous than the skill with which, in this 
country, they render effort unnecessary. 
Everything is done by machinery as in a 
palace of fairies. Mechanism and electric- 
ity do wonders while man rests. Indus- 
trial and farming tools are admirable and 
every day brings new perfection. The 
business man at his desk, the farmer on 
his mowing machine, the engineer with 
his engine, have only to move their fin- 
gers on some keys; the work is done. 
This is the triumph of human genius; it 
is not energy. 

How many times before these elevators 
which make your legs superfluous ; before 
these telephones, these typewriters, these 
telegraphs, this innumerable apparatus 
in which nature is domesticated, before 
the piazzas where all America disports it- 
self in rocking chairs ; how many times I 
have thought of the effort spent in our cit- 
ies and on our farms, in our workshops 
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of Europe. Americans work five days a 
week ; Sunday lasts 48 hours; the length 
of the working day continually decreases. 
Smoking his cigar, his feet on the table, 
looking carelessly over his paper, the 
American will tell you: “ You know I am 
so busy,” or reply, “I am busily en- 
gaged.” He sincerely believes it. Even 
the famous cowboys, on their rocking 
chair saddles, have not the energy to en- 
dure the reaction of a trot, half their 
horses are trained to canter! I can still 
hear the guide to the Gran Cafion pa- 
thetically announce: “ This is an awfully 
hard trip;” in regard to a walk which 
would be taken every day if you passed 
your vacation in Switzerland. 

Oh, these fat, well-dressed workmen, 
well washed, well rested, with salaries 
equal to that of a college professor in 
France, beside our haggard proletary! 

these farmers who pay no duties, 
buy no fertilizer, pay scarcely any farm 
rent, who harvest two crops a year with 
marvelous machines, beside our gloomy, 
sad laborers, who turn over every morsel 
of earth without ever giving themselves 
any pleasure! The superfluities of these 
Americans, which overburden them, 
which they throw away as unworthy their 
fastidious taste, would make the happi- 
ness, almost wealth, of our people. 

The Americans are kind, hospitable, 
comparatively anxious to give you a good 
idea of their country. They are afraid 
you will not admire it enough; they take 
great pains to increase reserved or unde- 
cided admiration. “ Have you anything 
like that in your country?” is their fa- 
vorite question. They asked me if the 
Europeans knew anything about selzer 
water, snow, sunsets. Or if the Euro- 
peans thought that all Americans were 
savages. By the way, many Americans 
imagine that the Europeans are not very 
civilized. 

Then, too, they very often reproach us 
for the money that some of them spend 
among us. Nevertheless when we travel 
in America we, too, pay our bills ; we even 
pay two or three times as much for every- 
thing as the Americans do in France. It 
istrue that many Americans spend money 
in Paris for dresses and hats; but we also 
Pay money for the meat and steel which 
we buy in Chicago or Pittsburg. It is the 
price of the meat which is used to pay for 


hats. But should these contemptible 
questions be raised among friends? 

Money is spoken of in America with- 
out any bad motive, because no one re- 
gards the question of money as degrad- 
ing. Money is everything; art a matter 
of money ; education, religion, matters of 
money ; politics a matter of money. 

The words business and dollar are the 
most used in the language. They recur 
increasingly in conversation, in the pa- 
pers, in sermons, at the theater. Every- 
thing is estimated in figures. Beautiful 
landscapes ; so many feet long by so many 
broad. Affairs of the heart; so many 
thousand dollars. A court house, a li- 
brary, a picture; so many hundred thou- 
sand dollars. A man “is worth” so 
much money. All figures of rhetoric 
which do not come from the Bible come 
from business argot. Boys’ eyes sparkle 
when you mention that future time when 
they will be able to sign checks. After 
all, it is better to see them grow excited 
over that than at the thought of “ when 
they will be old enough to kill Prussians 
or English.” 


At a meeting held in behalf of the Ar- 
menians I heard a New England college 
president say: 

“T am here and I am interested in the 
Armenians, because they are called the 
Yankees of the Orient. That means that the 
Armenians are adroit and shrewd, capable of 
outwitting both Greeks and Jews. That is 
truly Yankee. I am proud of being a 
Yankee, and pleased to find Yankees in the 
Armenians.” 


So this man, at the head of a great ed- 
ucational establishment, fulfilling the loft- 
iest and most delicate duties, praised in 
the Armenian precisely that for which 
their European detractors reproach them. 
And this moral lesson was given in the 
neighborhood of Harvard University. 

Nevertheless the feverish race for 
wealth is not as repugnant here as it is 
in certain other countries. The American 
has no vulgar cupidity; he is a gambler, 
who desires to win in order to play again; 
a larger capital means to him a larger 
chance of success. When he has heaped 
up millions he is incapable of enjoying a 
lazy contemplative life; those who at- 
tempt it sink at once into stupid extrava- 
gance. An American who has made a 
good deal of money in a great business 
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does not know what to do with himself 
further than to undertake larger and 
larger affairs; so capital continually la- 
bors, from thence this enormous prosper- 
ity. 

With all their shrewdness the Ameri- 
cans are a very credulous people. Their 
country is the chosen land of quacks and 
chevaliers of industry; literary charla- 
tans, charlatans of art, of religion, of 
medicine, of pharmacy, astrology, chiro- 
mancy and aristocracy. 

Imposing fortunes are built up on the 
tireless credulity of the American public. 
Fortune tellers are innumerable. At 
Coney Island, at the door of New York, 
there is a whole camp of palmists ; women 
and girls form in line at the door of every 
sorceress. A reader of handwriting of- 
fers, by means of it, to discover diseases 
of the intestines, heart disease, degrees 
of energy and business ability—dollars 
rain into his hat. Our mediums give 
their advice in regard to love affairs; in 
America it is almost always about money 
matters. In Paris they ask, “Is she de- 
ceiving me?” In New York, “ Will he 
pay? ”” 

American wit is indulgent. Scarcely 
any satirical papers make use of biting or 
cruel jokes. The mass of the people pre- 
fer inoffensive pleasantries. They would 
never thinks of making funof Oyster Bay, 
where the President lives ; of the Capitol 
where the representatives of the people 
utter their alarmist cries ; of the powerful 
society of Elks, members of which wear 
stag antlers in their button holes as in- 
signia. In France they would find these 
subjects inexhaustible. 

The American character is exactly the 
opposite of the English character. Amer- 
ican amiability makes them so very com- 
panionable that you are always surprised 
to hear them speak English. It is a pity 
that there should be no limit to their in- 
dulgence for financial pirates. There is so 
much wealth in the country that they 
have no. fear of seeing the source ex- 
hausted by. the grossest cheating ; so they 
readily pardon sharpers. 

And then the desire of growing rich is 
so universal, so eager, that few con- 
sciences are sufficiently tender to forbid 
themselves in advance the evil path. They 
do not wish to condemn any one. They 
do not feel sure what they would become 
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themselves under temptation. The pirates 
of finance, the politicians and public ad- 
ministrators make unbounded profit out 
of this state of mind. Here and there an 
inflexible magistrate executes a few 
scoundrels, as happened in St. Louis, but 
the general corruption is frightful. 
There is no uneasiness as long as 
wealth continues to spout out of the earth 
in every form. It will continue a long 
time still. The population has certainly 
increased with enormous rapidity. (In 
1820 there were 9,635,000 inhabitants; 
in 1870 there were 38,650,000; to-day 
there are 77,000,000; there are 25,000,- 


ooo men over 20 years of age.) The re-° 


sources of the country appear inexhausti- 
ble, infinite in quantity and variety. All 
that modern men can utilize is found 
there ; all metals, all woods, all combusti- 
bles, all countries and climatic conditions 
for all kinds of cultivation and at all ele- 
vations; great rivers and lakes; admir- 
able harbors. The port of New York, 
that marvel of nature, opens upon Ev- 
rope ; the bay of San Francisco, that other 
marvel, opens upon the East. There are 
limitless reserves for the millions of men 
who, without relaxation, rush in the pur- 
suit of happiness and liberty; deserts 
which only need a stream of water 
brought in to change the sand into a land 
of Canaan. 

The people who possess this land will 
rule the world in the twentieth century. 
There is no doubt of that. The obtuse rul- 
ers and ridiculous diplomats of Europe 
seem to have very vague information 
about America. But the American peo- 
ple will teach them its actual force, its cef- 
tain future. 

The Americans sometimes lack tact in 
expressing their confidence in themselves 
and their ambitions. But their greatest 
boast cannot be ridiculous, because it 1s 
yet inferior to their probable chances. 
The American people are the people of 
the twentieth century, and the title of the 
present article will also serve for the title 
of my book, which will further develof 
the thought. 

Intellectual progress, artistic culture 
psychological refinement, are not yet om 
a level with material prosperity. But that 
is only an affair of a generation. Amef- 
icans to-day are only occunied with piling 
up wealth in vast quantities ; and to-mor- 
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row they will acquire the rest with the 
same promptitude which this nation puts 
into everything. 

And then? 

Then they will submit to the common 
law of human beings, individual or col- 
lective. : 

They show, in the stock yards of Chi- 
cago, the picture of a pig who was so fat 
that he felt no inconvenience from the 
presence of a colony of mice living in the 
thickness of his flesh. To-day the Amer- 
ican people are so gorged with wealth 
that they do not feel their parasites. 

When they begin to grow thin through 
the maladies which lie in wait for all hu- 
man societies, these parasites will annoy 
them. Their wonderful opportunity in 
owning an Eldorado will not always pre- 
serve them from the laws of their kind. 

The United States will be to-morrow 
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the economic center of the world. From 
to-day onward it offers the most engross- 
ing problems to philosophers and proph- 
ets. 

There is money enough to accomplish 
all that reason can conceive. In what 
way will the American people employ it? 

There is human material for all the so- 
cial combinations of which politicians can 
dream. What will come out of it? Re- 
actionary oligarchy? Jacobin collectiv- 
ism? On the East Side of New York 
swarms a populace Latin, Semitic, Slavic, 
which the Yankee believes he can Amer- 
icanize by obliging it to speak English. 
But language does not change the blood, 
the skull, heredity. There are curious 
elements of demarogy. Beside the Ro- 
man luxury of the millionaires we see a 
Roman misery; we shall see, perhaps, a 
Roman Cesar. 


Parts, Franck, 


An Unpublished Hero 


By Charles M. Skinner 


AuTHoR oF ‘** Myrus AND LEGENDS or Our New Posssssions,” Etc. 


ATHER PUTZ is the only Catholic 
priest on the island of St. Vincent, 


in the West Indies. When the 
terrible explosion of the Soufriere vol- 
cano occurred, last May, this clergyman 
was at Kingstown, at the southern end 
of the island, beyond the zone of devas- 
tation by steam and mud and blistering 
ash. Many were killed in that eruption, 
scores survived only to suffer from burns 
and blows of falling stones, while hun- 
dreds were made homeless and driven to 
distant settlements for shelter and food, 
their cabins burned, their little gardens 
blighted in the rush of scalding, sul- 
phurous vapor, the mills and plantations, 
where they had worked, buried under a 
million tons of dust and scoria. The 
poor blacks were dazed with grief and 
pain, and they were in sorry need. The 
wa was filled with the cry of the chil- 
ren. 
Now Father Piitz is a quiet, modest, 
sunny man, who is pastor of so small a 
church that he has a task to keep his peo- 


ple together. The money he received for 
his service was little, for like all of the 
Antilles, St. Vincent is poor, the people 
in few instances earning more than a 
quarter of a dollar a day for mechanic 
labor, and but ten or fifteen cents for 
work in the fields. Yet he had managed 
to save a penny here and two pence 
there, because it was the hope of his life 
to go back to Germany, his old home, 
and see his friends and kin before he 
died. He had been separated from them 
for years, and as the pennies increased 
to shillings and the shillings at awesome 
intervals grew to pounds, he began to 
dream glad dreams of the day when he 
would actually set sail for the old coun- 
try. His joy was near, for he had enough 
now for his steamer passage, and lack- 
ing a few shillings for the expenses of 
the trip. In a few weeks he would be in 
Germany ; he would sit at meat with old 
friends ; he would hear his native speech ; 
he would see smiles of welcome on re- 
membered faces; he would breathe an 
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air of freedom; he would throw care 
aside, and for the first time in years he 
would have rest. 

In the day of shaking and thunder and 
darkness he learned that 1,500 of the na- 
tives of the island had been slain, that 
the northern third of St. Vincent was a 
smoking desert, that thousands of sur- 
vivors, some barely able to move or be 
moved, were retreating across the hills, 
a hungry, frightened army. Father Pitz 
went to the bank, drew out every penny 
of his savings and placed the sum in the 
hands of the officials. “ Give this to the 
people who need,” said he. 

The ship that had so often taken him 
to Germany in his imagination slipped 
away in the night. The sun that should 


have risen among the lindens still rose 
above the palms. It was only the silent 
birds of the tropics that stirred the 
leaves, not the singing larks and flute 
throated starlings. Instead of happy 
days, days of friendliness and cheer, the 
priest saw before him months of duty, 
months of hardship, years, perhaps a life 
time of imprisonment in his exile, the 
final, cruel disappointment of his hope. 
But there was no repining, no complaint. 
He went about his work with a smiling 
face. In the greater suffering of the 
people he forgot his own. His dreams 
had faded, the clouds had fallen, but a 
ray from heaven pierced the darkness on 
that day and lighted a halo on the head 
of Father Pitz. 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 


The Chemistry of Life Processes 


By H. W. Conn 


Proressor OF BioLtoGy aT WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


HE hypothesis of organic evolution 
produced the modern biologist. 
As soon as the theory of descent 
was clearly formulated there sprang up 
a school of scientists interested in inves- 
tigating any phase of nature that might 
shed light upon the evolution doctrine. 
Many lines of investigation were rapidly 
undertaken, designed for the purpose of 
not only demonstrating the truth or fal- 
sity of evolution, but of throwing light 
upon the whole phenomenon of the de- 
velopment of life. It was natural that 
the first lines of investigation undertaken 
would be the simplest and those which 
gave greatest promise of results. The 
historical development of animals and 
plants, as shown by the record of the fos- 
sils in the rocks, attracted early atten- 
tion. The study of homology developed 
speedily into comparative anatomy. The 
study of egg development soon yielded 
the intensely interesting conclusions of 
embryological science, while microscopic 
anatomy and geographical distribution 
rapidly added their quota to the data of 
biology. 
These various branches have been the 
subjects ‘of investigation for fifty years, 
until at the present time we may say 


that to a considerable extent they have 
been exhausted. By such a statement 
is by no means meant that we thoroughly 
understand these fundamental branches 
of biological science; nor does it mean 
that new discoveries are not being con- 
stantly made, and that much new infor- 
mation may not be acquired in the future. 
But it is becoming evident that the new 
discoveries in any of these lines are to 
be chiefly repetitions which add more 
evidence and more data to truths which 
have already been clearly understooé. 
The general laws of the history of ant 
mals as disclosed by fossils are already 
known, and while new fossils will be dis- 
covered, it is very unlikely that any fw- 
ture development of paleontology 
to any considerable extent modify the 
general history of animals as it is already 
understood. The general laws of ef 
bryology, too, have been pretty thor- 
oughly formulated by the study of the 
half century, and modern biologists have 
ceased to expect that the further study 
on this line will do much more than 
add data for a more complete demonstt« 
tion of the embryological laws, whos 
significance is already appreciated. 
also with the other topics studied, 
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THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE PROCESSES 


biologist of to-day feels that the lines of 
investigation hitherto studied are no lon- 
ger the promising lines of research. They 
have been not exactly worked out, but 
there is little hope that any great discov- 
eries will in the future appear along the 
lines of research which have been so 
vigorously pursued for the last fifty 
ears. 

While these lines of study have thrown 
much light upon problems of biology the 
results of the whole have been somewhat 
disappointing. The investigations of the 
last fifty years have explained pretty 
thoroughly the course of evolution of 
animals and plants, and they have prac- 
tically demonstrated the theory of de- 
scent; but they have failed to answer 
many of the most searching and most 
fundamental questions which have been 
raised in the minds of students. We have 
learned from paleontology and embryol- 
ogy of the sequence of the historical 
events in connection with the develop- 
ment of animals and plants, but we have 
not yet obtained a satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the methods of descent. Biol- 
ogists have become unanimously con- 
vinced that the doctrine of descent repre- 
sents historical fact, but they are still 
disputing with each other as to the laws 
and forces which have contributed to evo- 
lution of species. Whether species have 
come by sudden jumps or by slow steps, 
whether by congenital variations or ac- 
quired characters, are questions still 
vigorously disputed, with little hope of 
settlement along the old lines of study. 
Above all, it has been manifested that 
none of these lines of research give us 
the slightest notion of the fundamental 
question as to the origin of life itself, nor 
do they give us any explanation of life 
processes. Questions relating to the sig- 
nificance of life are about as completely 
unexplained as they were fifty years ago. 
In spite of the hunt for low types of life 
and thus to reduce life phenomena to 
their lowest terms, in spite of the chem- 
al jugglery over the famous proto- 
plasm, the meaning of life processes re- 
mains still an ignis fatuus which has not 
been reached by any line of investiga- 
tion, In short, the lines of research hith- 
erto followed give little promise of solv- 
ing the searching problems in regard to 
the meaning of the life processes and the 
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details of the method of evolution. Nat- 
urally the ambitious biologist of to-day 
is looking for new fields of investigation. 

The conviction of this condition of 
things has been gradually forced upon 
the thinking biologist, and within the last 
few years it has become slowly recog- 
nized that the next great advances in 
philosophical biology are not to be ex- 
pected as the result of investigations in 
paleontology, embryology and compara- 
tive anatomy. The feeling has grown 
that some new line of investigation must 
be devised and some new field explored 
before we can bring ourselves much 
closer to the real meaning of the life 
problem. Prediction has been freely 
made in the last few years that the line 
of investigation which is most promis- 
ing of results in the near future is that 
of biological chemistry. The problems 
of the chemistry of living processes is 
the line of research which has seemed to 
be most promising of results, and to-day 
organic and physiological chemistry have 
reached a grade of development which 
have made it possible to develop a science 
of biochemistry. 

Long since have been pointed out some 
of the problems which biochemistry is 
to solve. For example, it has for long 
been recognized that the explanation of 
the contraction of a muscle is simply a 
problem of chemistry and mechanics. 
The muscle in a living organism is 
known to be a machine, so arranged that 
it is capable of transforming the chem- 
ical energy contained in the food supply 
into the mechanical energy of motion. 
The muscle creates nothing, but, like a 
steam engine, simply transforms into an- 
other form the energy or force which it 
received in its food. This fact has been 
recognized ever since the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy has been fully 
understood, and nutrition studies, espe- 
cially of the last ten years, have thor- 
oughly demonstrated that in this sense 
the muscle is a mechanism working only 
as it can transform the energy of its fuel. 
But how the muscle works has been a 
mystery. We understand the mechanism 
of a steam engine, but do not understand 
that of the muscle. Its structure is ap- 
parently simple, and yet it must be more 
complicated than that of an engine. At 
all events, it has been quite beyond the 
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possibility of biologists or physiologists 
to explain the mechanism of the simplest 
bit of muscle in such a way as to show 
how the muscle can transform the chem- 
ical energy of food into the mechanical 
energy of motion. 

The same general statement is true of 
nerve phenomena, at least as concerns 
the so-called nervous impulses. In the 
life of animals impulses are constantly 
traveling along nerves from end to end. 
These impulses have a certain similarity 
to the current transmitted over an elec- 
tric wire. That the nervous impulse thus 
transmitted is some form of energy has 
not been doubted, and indeed this follows 
as a part of the law of the conservation 
of energy. Moreover, this impulse bears 
in some respects wonderful similarity to 
electricity, altho in other respects it is so 
different that it has not been possible to 
conceive of it as electricity. Thus the 
nerve is also a machine whose method of 
action is unknown. Other physiological 
problems have a somewhat similar as- 
pect. The various forms of energy ex- 


hibited by living things have been for 


many years recognized as a part of the 
general energy of nature, and the differ- 
ent organs of the living body have been 
regarded by biologists as pieces of mech- 
anism which have the power of convert- 
ing one kind of energy into another, and 
therefore, in a sense, are to be properly 
regarded as machines. All of this fol- 
lows from the physical laws of the con- 
servation of energy. But the mechanism 
by which the conversion is brought about 
has never been explained in any single 
case; and while biologists have recog- 
nized that the muscle is a machine, they 
do not understand its working nor how 
it transforms energy of chemical com- 
position into motion. These are prob- 
lems belonging to biochemistry. 

It is quite intelligible, therefore, that 
in the last few years, after the force of 
the investigations in the earlier lines had 
been exhausted, modern biologists should 
turn their attention to new lines and that 
problems of biological chemistry should 
come in for a large share of investiga- 
tion. The recognition of the fact that 
biological chemistry is a field as yet un- 
explored suggests that it may offer re- 


sults of far reaching significance in con- 


nection with problems of life. This has 
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attracted to this field many investigators 
in the last few years, and biochemistry 
is to-day beginning to present interesting 
results. Such considerations as these 
explain the bearing of the very much dis- 
cussed and much misunderstood results 
of experiments of Professor Loeb, of 
Chicago University; experiments which 
have on the one hand been hailed as soly- 
ing the problem of the significance of 
life, and on the other hand rejected as 
unfounded hypotheses. The purpose of 
these experiments has been to obtain data 
along the lines which have been sug- 
gested above. They have been search- 
ing for some closer connection between 
vital forces and those other natural forces 
which have long been recognized by the 
chemist and physicist. They have been 
conducted by new methods of research, 
and have aimed at the discovery of the 
mechanism by which muscles and nerves 
act. They have given some new sug- 
gestions as to the details of the muscle 
and nerve machinery, and have thus had 
as an object the obtaining of a clearer 
comprehension of the chemical and phys- 
ical explanation of facts long since rec- 
ognized and accepted. Such experiments 
are therefore not upon a new topic, but 
they are certainly in an entirely new field. 

The results which have been reached 
are at the present time so indefinite and 
uncertain that it is extremely difficult to 
explain them to one who is not ac- 
quainted with the advanced positions of 
both chemistry and physiology. They 
are based upon the most recent theories 
of chemistry—the ionic theory—which 
few except special chemists understand. 
Moreover, the conclusions which have 
been reached are as yet only in the na- 
ture of hypotheses, and the claims that 
have been made of discoveries along the 
lines of biological chemistry have gone 
far beyond the facts. The conclusions 
and suggestions which have been reached 
are significant, it is true; but the m- 
ferences that have been drawn from 
them, particularly by those who are not 
fully acquainted with the subject, are 
totally unwarranted by the facts and are 
of the nature of the wildest speculation. 
That they bring us a whit nearer to the 
artificial manufacture of a living thing 's 
a conclusion for which there is no war 
rant. To attempt to draw conclusions as 
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EXPLORATIONS 


to the nature of living phenomena from 
the results which this new line of study 
has offered up to the present time is a 
procedure which for science is perfectly 
legitimate, because the scientist will rec- 
ognize such conclusions as purely hypo- 
thetical and only drawn for the purpose 
of subsequent modification, verification 
or refutation. To present such conclu- 
sions to the public as scientific discov- 
eries is a very great and unfortunate 
mistake. 

In substance, the conclusions which 
have been reached tend to show that vital 
forces are only peculiar manifestations 
of electrical and chemical forces. They 
suggest to us that under the peculiar con- 
ditions of living protoplasm, muscles and 
nerves being the organs that have been 
chiefly studied hitherto, chemical and 
electrical forces exhibit somewhat new 
manifestations, and these new manifesta- 
tions are the characteristics of what we 
call vital. Nervous impulses are only 
modified electrical phenomena, and mus- 
cle contractions are simply physical 
changes produced in muscle elements by 
new electrical and physical conditions. 
Such conclusions, if they should prove 
true, are, of course, immensely impor- 
tant; for if the manifestations of muscle 
action can be explained by simple chem- 
ical phenomena, and if the manifesta- 
tions of nerves are only electrical modifi- 
cations, it is manifest that vital phe- 
nomena have been brought into very 
close association with the general forces 
of nature. 

But such a conclusion, general as it is, 
is as yet very uncertain. The results 
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obtained by the new line of experiments 
certainly look in the direction pointed 
out ; but to reach the conclusion that they 
have shown that electrical and vital phe- 
nomena are identical, is to draw an in- 
ference far beyond the legitimate conclu- 
sion of the facts as they stand at the 
present time. Further evidence in the 
future may demonstrate or may refute 
such a position ; but certain it is that the 
interesting results already obtained 
promise at least to bring into closer re- 
lation the forces of the inanimate world 
and the vital manifestations of living 
things. The new investigations by Pro- 
fessor Loeb and his school are attracting 
the greatest interest on the part of biol- 
ogists and scientists, because they show 
that biological chemistry is only a phase 
of ordinary chemistry, that physiology 
is to be eventually understood in terms 
of chemical and physical phenomena, 
that vital forces are only modifications of 
forces that we commonly do not call 
vital. But this conclusion is not a new 
one, altho the data upon which it rests 
are new. It is certain that for the last 
twenty-five years physiologists, biologists 
and scientists in general have been thor- 
oughly convinced that such a conclusion 
represents a fact; that the zital forces, 
so-called, are only peculiar manifesta- 
tions of the non-vital forces, altho the 
details of the matter have been unknown. 
The investigations in the new line of bio- 
chemistry are simply giving practical 
evidence of a conclusion which has been 
long since theoretically reached by the 
general student of the problems of the 
conservation of energy. 

MippLeTown, Conn. 


Explorations in Bible Lands 


By Rev. A. T. Clay, Ph.D 


AssISTANT CURATOR OF BABYLONIAN ANTIQUITIES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HE first complete account of the ex- 
cavations at Nippur is offered to 
biblical students as well as those 

of general history in a volume entitled 
“Explorations in Bible Lands During the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Professor Hil- 
precht, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the preparation of his large 
volume he has had the co-operation of 


four well known distinguished German 


scholars. Professor Hommel, of the 
University of Munich, has written the 
section on “ Arabia;” Dr. Benzinger, 
of Berlin, on “ Palestine;” Professor 
Steindorff, of Leipzig, on “ Egypt,” and 
Professor Jensen, of Marburg, on “ The 
Hittites.” 

The volume, which is secured through 
the Babylonian Section of the University 
of Pennsylvania ($3), contains four spe- 
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cially prepared maps, nearly 200 illus- 
trations and about goo pages, nearly 300 
of which are devoted to the history and 
epoch making discoveries of the recent 
excavations at Nippur. This forms one 
of the special features of the work. 
Among the most important results 
achieved in the last campaign, as re- 
ferred to by Professor Hilprecht, be- 
sides the hundreds of important discov- 
eries of antiquities, can be said to be the 
determination of the character of the 
Babylonian temple and its storied-tower, 
or ziggurrat. His understanding of the 
tower of the Temple of Bel is especially 
interesting to biblical students as it of- 
fers the first reasonable interpretation of 
the passage in Genesis concerning the 
erection of the Tower of Babel. The ex- 
pression, “ whose top may be in the 
heavens,” is found to have been common- 
ly used in building inscriptions concern- 
ing these towers. The professor has 
shown that most of the names of the 
Babylonian temples express a cosmic 
idea. Anu was god of the upper or 


heavenly ocean, or “the waters which 


were above the firmament.” Ea’s region 
was the under world, the terrestrial 
ocean, or “ the waters which were below 
the firmament.” Bel’s sphere of influ- 
ence embraced the world, and was not 
only between that of Anu and Ea, but ex- 
tended into them. Professor Hilprecht 
now shows that the ziggurrat of Bel, 
Dur-anki, “ the link of heaven and earth,” 
as it is called, is the local representation 
of the great mythological mountain of 
the world, the summit of which reaches 
into the heavens, and the foundation of 
which is laid in the subterranean ocean. 

Contrary to the view that these storied- 
towers had been introduced by Ur-Gur 
2700 B. C., the professor has shown that 
they had their origin prior to the fourth 
millennium B. C. in the early Sumerian 
period. Four feet behind Ur-Gur’s fac- 
ing wall of the Nippur tower were found 
the facing bricks of another. These were 
characteristic of the period of Naram- 
Sin 3750 B. C. Ten feet within the lat- 
ter was found the smooth and plastered 
surface of a ziggurrat of the early Su- 
merian days, recognized by the peculiar 
crude bricks of that period. 

Adjoining the inner court the pro- 
fessor determined that a somewhat 
smaller, ‘or outer, court existed, in which 
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had been found by Dr. Peters, in a for- 
mer year of the excavations, the shrine 
of Bur-Sin 2400 B. C. From a recently 
discovered tablet the professor learned 
that besides Bel, at least twenty-four 
different other deities had their own 
“houses ” in the sacred precincts of Nip- 
pur. These, the author thinks, should 
be sought for in the outer court of the 
sanctuary. 

The character of the temple and its 
tower was quite different prior to the 
Semitic occupation of the country, in 
other words, before about 4000 B. C. In 
the lower strata around the early ziggur- 
rat were seen masses of fragments of 
pottery intermingled with ashes, the re- 
mains of bones and wood consumed by 
fire. Professor Hilprecht’s investiga- 
tions led him to the conclusion that the 
early inhabitants of Nippur cremaied 
their dead and buried the remains after 
the incineration, which in many cases 
was not entirely complete, in jars or 
funeral vases about the ziggurrat. Dr. 
Haynes during the third campaign ur- 
earthed what was then called an altar. 
This, Professor Hilprecht now suggests, 
was “one of the crematoriums on which 
the bodies of the dead were reduced to 
ashes.” These ash graves being within 
the sacred inclosure and around the base 
of the ziggurrat, the same having been 
found by Koldewey at El-Hibba, led 
Professor Hilprecht to connect them 
with the ziggurrat itself; and he shows 
that, like the step pyramids of Medum 
and Saqqara in Egypt, these towers must 
have been regarded originally as tombs; 
that the temple of Bel was a “ place of 
residence for the gods, as a place of wor- 
ship for man, and as a place of rest for 
the dead,” a conception expressed by 
churches of to-day which contain tombs 
within their confines, or are surrounded 
by graveyards. 

The locating and partial excavating of 
the famous temple library and priest 
school of Nippur, which has been pro 
nounced “one of the most far-reaching 
Assyriological discoveries of the whole 
last century,” is fully treated in Pro 
fessor Hilprecht’s volume. He tells 1 
that the mound covering the library 
rises on an average of 25 feet above the 
plain, and covers an area of about thir 
teen acres. Only about the twelfth pat 
of the library has thus far been exc 
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vated, out of which over twenty thou- 
sand cuneiform tablets and fragments, 
mostly belonging to the third millen- 
nium B. C., prior to the birth of Abra- 
ham, were taken. 

The contents of the library as far as 
examined proved to be quite varied. 
There are mathematical, astronomical, 
medical, historical, linguistical and re- 
ligious inscriptions. The tablets recov- 
ered clearly indicated that at least two 
periods are to be distinguished in the 
history of the temple library. On the 
one hand, the great mass of unbaked lit- 
erary tablets belong to the third millen- 
nium before Christ. Besides these were 
found in a later stratum a goodly num- 
ber belonging to the Cassite and the Neo- 
Babylonian periods. At first it was 
thought that the library after it had been 
destroyed had never been restored, but 
in view of the fact that in Ashurbana- 
pal’s library, which belongs to the 
seventh century B. C., were found in- 
scriptions which are copies of originals 
coming from the library of Nippur, and 
also because of the literary records dis- 
covered which belong to the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., it must be assumed that at 
least part of the ruins of the earlier li- 
brary had been cleared, and its contents 
recopied for the later, or else part of it 
had been occupied continuously or from 
time to time restored. The fact that the 
greater portion of the library had been 
allowed to lie in ruins for a considerable 
length of time points to a great national 
calamity from which the entire country 
suffered for years. 

The great library of the temple of Bel 
was not only a repository for all kinds of 
learning, but it included the school or 
college of Nippur as well as being a 
storehouse for valuable literary records. 
In a number of rooms of the educational 
quarter were found hundreds of “school- 
books” and students’ exercises. Rudely 
fashioned tablets inscribed in a “ naive 
and clumsy manner with old Babylonian 
characters ” indicated that they were the 
| first attempts at writing by unskilled 
hands. “There are also grammatical 
exercises, exhibiting how the student 
Was instructed in analyzing Sumerian 
verbal forms, in joining the personal 
Pronouns to different substantives, etc.” 
Special attention in the College of Nip- 
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pur was paid to counting and calculating 
as determined from the multiplication 
tables discovered; also to drawing and 
sculpturing. 

The excavations at Nippur revealed 
not only the oldest sanctuary, library 
and school that are known up to the 
present time, but also the most ancient 
Archeological Museum. In an upper 
stratum of the library mound the first 
museum known in history was un- 
earthed. The collection was preserved 
in an earthen jar, and consisted of nine- 
teen very choice specimens of antiquities. 
An archeologist of the present day after 
handling many thousands of objects 
from the ruin hills of Babylonia is natu- 
rally able to judge concerning the real 
merits of antiquities discovered. This lit- 
tle museum illustrates the fact that the 
collector, who lived about the time of 
Belshazzar in the sixth century B. C., 
had the same high regard for that which 
would be considered especially valuable 
by a modern archeologist. Whether the 
specimens were excavated or purchased 
we know not, but the collector has 
handed down to his illustrious colleague 
in the same science the following very 
choice antiquities : 

The earliest inscription in the collec- 
tion, tho somewhat fragmentary, con- 
tains the titles of Sargon ‘I, 3800 B. C., 
most of which were hitherto unknown. 
A black stone votive tablet belonging to 
Ur-Gur 2700 B. C., is the next in chron- 
ological order, which informs us that the 
king built the wall of Nippur. The sec- 
tion of the wall excavated revealed 
bricks with this king’s name and titles. 
Then follows a terra-cotta brick stamp of 
Bur-Sin, the first found of this Babyloni- 
an ruler; an excellently preserved tablet 
stating that the great hall of the temple 
was called Emakh, and also, to Profess- 
or Hilprecht’s surprise, that there were 
24 shrines of other gods within the pre- 
cincts of the temple besides Bel and his 
consort Beltis. Tablets dated in the 
reigns of Marduk-nadin-akhi, a contem- 
porary of Tiglath-pileser I, and Adad- 
apal-iddina 1060 B. C., the first thus far 
known; two tablets of great chronolog- 
ical importance inscribed by Ashur-etil- 
ilani 625 B. C., and Sin-shar-ishkun ; an 
astronomical tablet giving observations 
concerning Virgo and Scorpio, and a 
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large fragmentary plan of the city of 
Nippur, which will prove of great value 
in the reconstruction of the ancient cit- 
ies. These are among the most impor- 
tant specimens of the collection. 

This little Archeological Museum has 
now lost its identity, as it has been con- 
solidated with its modern sister institu- 
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tion, the Archeological Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

At the present time Professor Hil- 
precht is in Constantinople making ar- 
rangements for the fifth expedition, 
which is expected to begin operations in 
September. 


PHiLADELPHIA. 


in the 


Philippines 
By James A. Le Roy 


{[Mr. Le Roy has recently returned from the Philippines, where he was private secretary to Com. 


missioner Dean C. Worcester. 
ports and other “ inside sources.—EDITOR.] 


OST significant of the moves re- 
cently made in the Government’s 
educational program in the Phil- 

ippines is the establishment of provincial 
high schools. One grammar school (in 
reality a sort of intermediate high 
school) had been established in Manila 
in 1901, but, aside from this, all efforts 
throughout the Archipelago had until 
lately been confined to primary education. 

From the American point of view the 
reasons for such a seeming narrowing of 
effort were apparent. The educational 
methods formerly followed in. the islands 
were deemed thoroughly defective and 
un-modern; it was proposed to rebuild 
the school system from the bottom, adopt- 
ing English as the ultimate medium of 
instruction; and, to build permanently, 
the primary teaching must be put on an 
entirely different basis, this being a task 
of sufficient size to engross all attention 
at the outset. Moreover, the most im- 
portant of all, the aim was toward such 
a system of free public schools as has dis- 
tinguished the United States, the supply- 
ing of as great facilities for advancement 
to the sons of the poor as to the sons of 
the rich, and, from this point of view, 
everything else was subordinated to the 
establishment of a thorough course of 
primary education. 

From the point of view of most Fili- 
pinos (of the class, that is, who make 
their voices heard), this extraordinary 
zeal over the village schools was very 
strange. : Many of them regarded the 


The information in the following article is obtained from advance re 


more than one million dollars spent the 
first year on American teachers, supplies, 
etc., as in great degree wasted, because it 
was all devoted to primary education, 
and not mainly put into “ colleges” (as 
the Church’s secondary schools have been 
called in the Philippines) and a big uni- 
versity at Manila. At nearly every ses- 
sion held by the Commission in the pro- 
vincial capitals, when civilly organizing 
provinces, some one or more of the 
“ principales ” on hand as delegates from 
each town in the provinces would urge 
the establishment of a “college” or 
“ university ” in the capital, or near by. 
These men, the leading men of their re- 
spective localities, usually so by reason 
of their possession of land, would ex- 
haust the Castilian tongue in their praise 
of the Commission for its “ response to 
the people’s demand for better educa- 
tion,” but their idea for an educational 
program was not the American idea. The 
town schools had always been gooé 
enough, was the thought of many of 
them, hence why devote so much to them 
from the central treasury? Some were 
frank enough to say that too much edt- 
cation for the masses would not be 4 
good thing, for they would be less i 
clined to work—repeating thus the ideas 
of more than one Spanish civil or eccle- 
siastical official of the islands in the past. 

In other words, the old defective prt 
mary school, with its poorly educate 
Filipino teacher and its training in the 
dialects, was good enough for the conr 
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mon people; let the Government devote 
its money and its energies to displacing 
the secondary schools and the university 
of the friars with an American system of 
high schools and colleges, wherein the 
sons of the favored would learn English, 
sciences, etc. This idea found expression 
in the United States from Sixto Lopez, 
who criticised the Government’s med- 
dling with the Filipino teachers in their 
primary schools. 

Needless to say there were many 
broad-minded Filipinos at home who 
heartily accorded with the plan for 
school reform beginning at the bottom 
and who appreciated the significance for 
the future of complete and thorough 
popular education. Such men regretted 
the lack of advanced schools on the 
American plan and the necessity there- 
fore of sending their sons still to the 
friar schools, but recognized that not 
everything could be done at once. 

It was desirable, however, that, so soon 
as possible, we should enlist more active 
interest in our schools from the well-to- 
do and more cultured classes of the na- 
tives by giving them a choice between 
advanced schools where our tongue was 
taught and our methods followed and 
the secondary schools and “ university ” 
of the Jesuits and Dominicans, with 
which, of course, there would be no inter- 
ference, even if there were power to in- 
terfere. Such institutions are rather to 
he encouraged, as is the new Presby- 
terian industrial school in Negros. 

About a year back, grammar classes 
were organized by division superintend- 
ents in public schools in several large 
towns, under municipal support, but ac- 
cepting pupils from other towns. Last 
spring the Commission authorized the 
Provincial boards to build or rent build- 
ings for such schools and to provide for 
their support, and in most provinces 
plans were made to open such schools as 
soon as might be after the new school 
vear began in June. 

Almost all the division superintendents 
gave up a large part of the vacation or- 
ganizing these schools. American teach- 
ers and text-books are furnished by the 
nstlar Government; the provinces fur- 
tish the buildings and equipment and 
ay native teachers qualified for the more 
advanced work. 
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In the “intermediate grammar” 
school of Manila science work, with la- 
boratory and field work, was provided 
for each of the four years of the course, 
besides English, history and mathemat- 
ics. In a previous article in THE INDE- 
PENDENT I pointed out the significance 
of the science and mathematics courses ; 
in time they will give us an answer as to 
whether or not the Filipinos are, as some 
say, capable of original work and inde- 
pendent reasoning. So far as possible 
this course is to be prescribed in the pro- 
vincial high schools; but normal and in- 
dustrial training, as well as commercial 
studies, are also introduced. In every 
way the schools are to be made as “ prac- 
tical ” as may be. 

In the annual report of General Super- 
intendent Atkinson, made to Secretary of 
Public Instruction Moses on October Ist 
of this year, and incorporated in the an- 
nual report of the Commission to Con- 
gress at its present session, it is shown 
that up to September Ist such schools 
had been established in 23 provinces, be- 
sides the three in Manila, and were in 
process of organization in 11 of the 15 
other provinces. At that date 1,436 pu- 
pils were enrolled and 57 teachers em- 
ployed in the 23 schools in operation, to 
which should be added the 223 pupils of 
the Victoria Grammar and High School 
and the 70 pupils of the Tonda and Sam- 
poloc Grammar Schools of Manila. 

Doctor Atkinson comments as follows: 


“ Not only is a free public secondary school 
an entirely new departure in these islands, 
but the organization of these schools has gone 
far toward impressing the influential natives 
with the idea that the American public schools 
are of interest to themselves as well as to 
humbler people. The fact that the 
Americans are beginning to provide for the 
higher education—an education more complete 
and thorough than it is possible to obtain 
within the islands otherwise—is having its 
effect. When it is possible to announce a free 
American university at Manila, it is believed 
that the primary schools will reap much bene- 
fit in increasing attendance of the children of 
the better class of Filipinos.” 


The Superintendent’s summary of 
what was done in his department from 
October Ist, 1901, to October Ist, 1902, 
is interesting : 

“A deputy division superintendent has been 
appointed for each province. Including the 
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division superintendents and deputies, 926 
American teachers (the maximum number at 
any one time) have been engaged in school 
work, and thus instruction in the English 
language has been provided for in about 1,838 
schools, in which, it is estimated, over 200,000 
children are enrolled. Four hundred night 
schools for adults and those unable to attend 
during the day have been opened. [The en- 
rollment has been from 15,000 to 20,000.] 

Salaries of Filipino teachers have been 
increased; and a definite announcement has 
been made to them that the American teachers 
are here not to displace them, but to prepare 
them to take charge of their own schools. The 
Filipino teachers have received daily instruc- 
tion in English, and, in addition to this, when 
they have progressed sufficiently with the lan- 
guage itself, have been taught the common 
branches and the methods of teaching these. 
Vacation normal courses have been conducted 
in the various school divisions to train the 
native teachers. Courses in normal instruction 
are now provided in the provincial high 
schools.” 


The estimated total of Filipino teachers 
is 3,400, division superintendents having 
made regular appointments of 2,625 ; this 
gave on October Ist a teaching force of 
4,247, including the 847 American teach- 
ers, primary and secondary, and superin- 
tendents then actually in the field, 40 be- 
ing en route. 

During the year the issuing of books 
in Spanish has entirely ceased, and 
wherever there are American teachers 
(and there is one or more in every island 
of any size at all) instruction has pro- 
ceeded in English, with text-books in 
that language. For some of the barrio 
schools, removed from the influence and 
oversight of American teachers, limited 
use has been made of newly written 
Visayan-English, Ilocano-English and 
Tagalo-English primers, to make the 
transition more easy. 

The remoter regions of the Archipela- 
go are gradually being reached. Last 
year the Igorrotes of Benguet were at- 
tracted to three schools in their principal 
mountain towns. This year schools have 
been started among the Igorrotes of Le- 
panto and the wilder regions of Bontoc. 
The Cuyo Islands and Paragua, the de- 
tached western group of the ‘Philippine 


Archipelago, now have a few teachers, 
A couple of teachers have lately been 
sent to coast towns of unexplored Min- 
doro. With the more uncivilized tribes 
the work must go on more slowly and on 
quite different lines. 

The Philippine treasury has suffered 
losses through the shifting rates of ex- 
change between Mexican silver and gold 
(both before and since Congress refused 
to do anything to remedy the situation), 
and improvements of all sorts have de- 
manded attention. Owing to the fading 
of the surplus, therefore, instructions 
were last May issued to Superintendent 
Atkinson to make no further appoint- 
ments of American teachers, and so the 
teaching force has been diminishing 
slightly ever since. In his annual report 
Dr. Atkinson, who, it will be remem- 
bered, has resigned and will leave the 
Philippines January Ist, says of the 
situation : 

“When the maximum number of teachers 
(926) were in the field, many pueblos still 
were petitioning for teachers. The establish- 
ment of high schools, the teachers for which 
have been withdrawn from elementary work, 
together with the decreasing number, has 
caused a serious condition in the provinces. 
Telegrams like this are frequently received 
from division superintendents: ‘ Since March 
this division has lost ten teachers through 
death, illness and authorized resignation. 
Have spread teachers to utmost. Need two 
men to sustain work, one to relieve; two 
women for secondary school; another for town 
worked up with difficulty, where schools are 
going to pieces for lack of American teachers.’ 
Nearly every division superintendent has filed 
urgent requests for from ten to twenty teach- 
ers, and to fill these imperative needs alone two 
hundred teachers could well be used. To sup- 
ply all municipalities which have a good-sized 
school population would require at least an- 
other two hundred. It is hoped that the finan- 
cial stringency may be overcome to such an 
extent as to permit at least the securing of 
enough teachers to keep the number up to the 
one thousand elementary teachers authorized 
by law, because of the serious effect which the 
apparent abandonment of schools at the present 
time will have upon the native population, who 
will be quick to suspect a design to abandon 
the school work, in which they are so thor- 
oughly interested.” 

Wartrovus, New Mexico, 
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LITERATURE 


John Fiske’s Work 


Tue posthumous appearance of these 
volumes * renews the pang caused by the 
sudden death of their author. Nothing 
is more characteristic of his writings 
than their vitality. Every line of them 
is full of vigor, of buoyant cheerfulness, 
the outcome of abounding strength both 
of body and mind. It might be said of 
Fiske that he never worked, and that he 
never did anything else but work. So 
quick and tenacious was his memory, so 
comprehensive his grasp, so alert and 
penetrating his intellect, that achieve- 
ments which would have been the life- 
work of an ordinary man were to him as 
play. To reverse the epigram, omnis- 
cience was his forte, and science his 
foible. As one opens these pages it is 
impossible not to feel that their author 
must still be active. His spirit sweeps 
over us like a breeze from the hills which 
he loved so well, and as it passes by we 
cannot think that it does not still move 
on through regions beyond our present 
ken, 

Such a belief he held, constitutionally 
and logically. In a sense, he was as 
much of an agnostic as Huxley, who 
loved him as a man and agreed with him 
as a philosopher. But Huxley suffered 
all his life from depressing disease, 
which deprived him of the optimism be- 
longing with such splendid health as 
Fiske enjoyed. As Fiske said of him, 
rather than run any risk of accepting a 
belief because it was pleasant, he pre- 
ferred to incur whatever chance of error 
lay in the opposite direction. “It was a 
noble exhibition of intellectual honesty 
raised to a truly Puritanic fervor of self- 
abnegation.” 

Yet Fiske could offer reasons for the 
faith that was in him other than the mere 
fact that it was pleasant to hold it. In 
his ‘Unseen World ” he at once admitted 
that it was beyond the power of science 
'o adduce evidence in support of the 
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soul’s survival of the body, since the 
whole question lies beyond the bounds of 
our terrestrial experience. But, he in- 
sisted, “ the possibilities of nature are not 
limited by our experience, and in ques- 
tions where evidence is in the nature of 
the case inaccessible, our inability to pro- 
duce it does not afford even the slightest 
prima facie ground for a negative ver- 
dict.” Thus it came to pass that this 
apostle of evolution, this companion of 
Huxley, who hobnobbed with Tyndall 
and expounded the systems of Spencer 
and Darwin, stood forth finally as a 
champion of the belief in the immortality 
of man and the personality of God. In 
him, at least, religion and science were 
reconciled. 

There was, perhaps, some straining of 
words in this. We cannot read without 
a smile his enthusiastic declaration that 
before many years it would be generally 
acknowledged that “Spencer’s services 
to religion were no less signal than his 
services to science.” The Spencerian re- 
ligion is of a dim, if not dismal, character 
compared with that of his disciple; it is 
the last word of the aged philosopher 
that he contemplates with something like 
horror the approaching extinction of his 
personality. But we need not dwell on 
the point. Enough that Fiske’s position 
and arguments brought something of 
hope and comfort to many who had felt 
that reason commanded them to sacrifice 
their sweetest and tenderest aspirations 
on the altar of science. Nor shall we ob- 
ject that in bringing this relief and con- 
solation he deviated from those rules of 
science which he had so splendidly il- 
luminated. 

It would not be easy to predict the fu- 
turity of such works as the “Cosmic 
Philosophy.” Only elderly people can 
understand the intellectual attitude of the 
world, even the educated world, when 
Darwin published the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies,” or even when Spencer’s “ First 
Principles ” appeared. It has been said 
that Bentham’s books are, like exploded 
bombs, buried under the ruins of the 
abuses against which they were directed. 

267 
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Certainly there is little evidence that 
Spencer’s books are now much read, and 
his system of philosophy is, to say the 
least, no longer in fashion. Fiske un- 
questionably did an admirable work as an 
expounder and commentator. The modest 
Darwin looked up to him almost with 
reverence ; he knew not how well he had 
wrought until Fiske showed him. And 
Spencer—whose distinguishing virtue 
was not humility—came near promising 
to cast his mantle on this inspired young 
prophet. But these matters, perhaps, 
will hereafter interest only historians, 
and Fiske’s works will not demand the 
serious attention of philosophers. 

That they will not be popular may be 
true for another reason. Various circum- 
stances led Fiske to devote himself to 
public lecturing, and no subject seemed 
likely to be more popular than American 
history. He could handle history as well 
as he handled anything else, and better 
than almost any one else could handle it. 
In this new field he achieved immediate 
and brilliant success. Materials were 
abundant, and existing histories were 
largely unreadable. There was no end ot 
the stories, and Fiske was a master of 
narrative. His style was incomparable 
for the purpose; it fits his matter as the 
skin fits the body, and we cannot dissever 
them in criticism. Perhaps few things 
that he wrote will rank as masterpieces 
of English; but he wrote little that was 
not fascinating, nothing that was not 
readable. The books before us show that 
he would soon have presented us with a 
history of our country ; and it would have 
commanded the attention of scholars as 
well as charmed the public. Had he 
lived, he would have thus built himself 
an enduring monument; even as it is the 
books already written are a permanent 
possession. 

It is not always possible to be vera- 
cious and interesting at the same time. 
People do not like to be told that Wil- 
liam Tell never existed, or that half the 
anecdotes of celebrated persons are un- 
true. Sainte Beuve said that history is 
largely a set of fables which men agree to 
believe in. Fiske had to propitiate his 
audiences with an occasional dash of ro- 
mantic color. Speaking of a reputed 
portrait of Cartier, he suggests that it 
may be authentic because it well ex- 
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presses the refinement of the great Breton 
mariner—whom he presently describes 
as deserving the epithets “ corsair” and 
“pirate.” It would be easy to question 
many of his conclusions; but we must 
remember the limitations of his audience, 
To reach great numbers the voice must 
be uplifted, concessions must be made to 
prejudice and to weakness. No one can 
write a strictly accurate history that shall 
be readable; but of John Fiske it may be 
said that few men have ever given to his- 
torical narrative both accuracy and in- 
terest in the same degree. 


a 


A History of Criticism and Taste 


It is a pity that Professor Saints. 
bury is not more sound in theory and 
more accurate in practice.* To traverse 
the great realm of Renaissance criticism 
with one of wide, impartial outlook and 
philosophic insight would be to acquire a 
desired enlargement and correction of 
taste; to possess such a reference work 
as the present volume with its vast mass 
of data and its results of such vast read- 
ing would be to the literary worker of in- 
valuable assistance were it safe to trust 
the statements of the book without veri- 
fication. The philosophy of the book is, 
indeed, vitiated by a kind of unconscious 
insincerity. The author holds the classic 
spirit in detestation, he is a Romantic to 
the tips of his fingers—an honest and 
honorable position, to be sure, tho prob- 
ably not the safest position for a critic, 
inasmuch as criticism, if it means any- 
thing, must depend ultimately on judg- 
ment and not on impressionism. But by 
some unfortunate obscuration of facul- 
ties Professor Saintsbury poses always 
as an impartial judge who admits and 
admires equally classic and romantic att; 
and there is thus a perpetual discrepancy 
between the profession and the spirit of 
his words, an unconscious insincerity, a 
it were, which holds the mind of the 
reader in a state of constant uneasiness. 

As for the maze of errors and mis 
judgments into which the reader is be 
trayed, one recollects the criticism of M. 





* A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND LITERARY = 
IN Europp. Vol. II: From the Renaissance to 4 
Decline of Eighteenth Century Orthodosy. Co 
George Saintsbury. New York: Dodd, Mead &©. 
$3.50 net. 
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Scherer on an earlier work of the au- 
thor: 

“La difficulté n’est pas de découvrir les in- 
exactitudes dans le volume de M. Saintsbury, 
cest de trouver des chapitres, des notices sur 
des écrivains importants, qui en soient ex- 
empts.”” 


Not seldom one feels, as M. Scherer 
felt, “as if he were walking on his head 
when he reads such things! ” 

It is conceivably in answer to the 
rough treatment he experienced at the 
hands of M. Scherer and other French- 
men that Mr. Saintsbury undertakes to 
pour the vials of his wrath on that great 
and representative Frenchman, Boileau. 
The fact that Boileau had little knowl- 
edge of the middle ages yet pretended to 
be a critic seems to have thrown the 
present impartial judge into a state bor- 
dering on mental frenzy. So many mis- 
statements, so much misunderstanding 
and so much bad taste it were not easy 
to find elsewhere crowded into a few 
scant pages. He charges that unfortu- 
nate malefactor with “insolent vulgar- 
ity,” and again with “crass ignorance 
“ce an 
‘al- 


and impudent falsification; ” he is 
ill-conditioned schoolmaster,” he is 
ways arrogant and rude;” “he had the 
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specially ugly trick of insult- 
ing a man and stealing from him at the 
same time;” his only claim to praise is 
to have been “ no ill scavenger of certain 
sorts of literary rubbish.” And to make 
an end, as a specimen of verbose, vulgar 
English, of bad taste in general, it would 
not be easy, outside of the book itself, 
to lay one’s hand on anything surpassing 
this critical ultimatum : 


“Nay more, one may ask without real im- 
pertinence, Is Boileau’s Art Poétique in any vi- 
tal and important sense an Art of Poetry at all, 
any more than it is an Art of Pig-breeding, or 
of Pottery-making, or of Pyrotechnics? In 
all these useful and agreeable pursuits—for the 
matter of that in all other arts, trades, profes- 
sions, employments and vocations—it is, etc.” 


So much for taste in this Historian of 
Literary Taste. As for misstatements, 
some spring apparently from error in 
translating the French, as where he says 
that “Racan receives partial insult ” in 
the Ninth Satire, the fact being that 

acan receives, if anything, exorbitant 
Praise. It is a complete misrepresenta- 
ion of the situation to say that Boileau 
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“loses no opportunity of censuring” 
Corneille, and to Moliére “ accords, till 
after his death, but faint and limited 
praise.” It is not true that “ the spirit, 
if not the letter, of his criticism is against 
that of Racine’s very best work.” To 
charge Boileau with lack of “ noble en- 
thusiasm ” is to overlook some of the 
most enthusiastic praise ever given to 
poetry or poet—to Corneille’s Cid, to 
Racine and Moliére. To admire, as does 
Professor Saintsbury, the Contes of La 
Fontaine above the Fables is an im- 
pertinent contradiction of the whole 
taste of a nation. To regard Chapelain 
as a greater critic than Boileau is mere 
childish obstinacy in error. 

The whole list of Professor Saints- 
bury’s errors of fact and judgment 
spring from a desire to belittle Boileau 
by proving that he had no part in form- 
ing the great literature of the age. We 
have neither the time nor the patience to 
point out by facts and figures how su- 
premely great the influence of Boileau 
really was. It is sufficient to quote from 
Sainte-Beuve (whom even Professor 
Saintsbury allows to have known the 
age better than any other man, living or 
dead) such a summing up of the case 
as the following: 

“ Let us salute and recognize to-day the high 
and noble harmony of the Great Century. 
Without Boileau and without Louis XIV who 
recognized Boileau as his Contréleur-Général 
of Parnassus, what would have happened? 
Would even the greatest talents have given 
forth to the same extent all that which forms 
henceforth their most solid heritage of glory? 
Racine, I fear, would have written more plays 
like Bérénice; La Fontaine fewer Fables and 
more Contes; Moliére himself would have in- 
dulged more in his Scapins, and would not per- 
haps have attained to the austere hight of Le 
Misanthrope. In a word, each of these fair 
geniuses would have abounded in his own 
faults. Boileau, that is to say, the good sense 
of the poet-critic, authorized and supported by 
that of a great king, held them all and con- 
strained them by his honored presence to their 
best and gravest works.” 


It is unfortunate that Professor 
Saintsbury’s work should lead one to lay 
aside the tone of criticism for that of sa- 
tire, which Boileau so affected: 

“C’est elle qui, m’ouvrant le chemin qu’il 
faut suivre, 

M’inspira des quinze ans la haine d’un sot 

livre.” 
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And, again, with Voltaire, “ Let us say 
no ill of Boileau, cela porte malheur.” 


& 


St. Augustine and His Age. By Joseph Mc- 
Cabe. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$2.00 net. 

Like the earlier monograph on Abe- 
lard, this Life of St. Augustine is not a 
volume of a series made to order, but is 
written from the author’s heart and from 
fullness of knowledge. It has not quite 
the unique interest of the Abelard for 
several reasons, above all for the reason 
that its subject is not so perfectly sym- 
pathetic to the writer. There is, too, 
some confusion here and there in his 
plan, notably where, in balancing the 
good and evil of the age, he leaves the 
reader in bewildered uncertainty as to 
whether morals had grown purer or 
more corrupt under the Cesars. In his 
account of Manicheism he has let slip 
the opportunity of evoking a picture of 
strange and fascinating interest such as 
might easily have been drawn from the 
controversial works of St. Augustine. 
Nevertheless, the book as a whole, the 
portraiture of the Bishop of Hippo him- 
self and the description of the times, is a 
brilliant and masterly piece of work. It 
is better reading by far than most novels. 


& 


My Life in Many States and in Foreign 
Lands, Dictated in My Seventy-fourth 
Year. By George Francis Train. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.25 net. 


Citizen George Francis Train who 
missed the Presidency of the United 
States, but achieved more permanent and 
less arduous honor and dignity by means 
of the court which he has for thirty 
years maintained in Madison Square, 
has given us a new book about his labors 
and adventures with glimpses of the 
great world. Very fittingly, in view of 
the character of his courtiers and most 
intimate friends, he has dedicated this 
book “ to the children and the children’s 
children in this and in all lands who love 
and believe in me because they know I 
love and believe in them.” Both confi- 
dences are well reposed, all the children 
who have met the quiet voiced, dignified, 
white-haired author, do love and believe 
in him. But how it will surprise the chil- 
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dren to learn that forty years ago theit 
tranquil friend was the great Clipper 
King, one of the busiest and most en- 
ergetic and daring of Americans. His 
book tells how he was shipped to Boston 
from yellow-fever infected New Orleans 
and arrived in the New England city a 
four-year-old bundle of grime—he had 
not been washed for a month, and the 
sailors had taught him to curse. At ten 
years of age he was earning his living on 
a farm, at sixteen he went to his uncle's 
great shipping office in Boston, and at 
nineteen was in charge of the business. 
A little later he built the most famous of 
the old Boston and San Francisco clip- 
pers, and became known as a power 
wherever commerce penetrated. Then he 
began to stir things up all over the world, 
building great railroads like the Union 
Pacific, great hotels like Cozzen’s in 
Omaha, establishing street car lines in 
Great Britain, leading Communists, fra- 
ternizing with Fenians, delivering lec- 
tures and circling the globe four times— 
once in the fastest time on record. 


& 


Charlotte Bronte, George Eliot, Jane Austen: 
Studies in Their Works. By Henry H. 
Bonnell. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., $2.00 net. 

Mr. Bonnell has got together a vast 
deal of material in regard to the three 
great female novelists of the past cer- 
tury, and has treated their work in a 
spirit of exhaustive inquiry. We always 
read books of this sort with interest, and 
are prepared to recommend them to 
others, but in the present case we caf- 
not honestly say that the author has jus- 
tified his claim to dictate as a critic. A 
critic is not bound within the illusion of 
the present, nor would he say, as Mr. 
Bonnell says of Jane Austen: “ Her 
view was from the level of her own age; 
ours from that of all the ages.” A critic, 
it seems to us, would not say of “Clarissa 
Harlowe ” that it has “no living human 
interest to-day.” Nor, we fear, woulda 
critic fall into language like this: 

“Tt might not be uninteresting to conclude 
this section of our subject with a cursory sur 
vey of the lighter manners and customs whic 
this distinguished lady [Jane Austen, forsooth 
will always make to live again for us as long 
as her novels are read by a delighted public, 
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The Lost Art of Reading. By Gerald Stanley 
Lee. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.75 net. 


It is with the best intentions that one 
starts to read these connected essays on 
reading, for from the very first it is clear 
that the author writes from a genuine 
love of books. His spirit is just the spirit 
that one of literary tastes likes to see 
urged on the world. Much, too, that he 
writes is genuinely clever, as, for exam- 
ple, the development of this thesis which 
occurs almost at the beginning: 

“There seem to be but two fundamental 

characteristic sensibilities left alive in the 
typical callously-civilized man. One of these 
sensibilities is the sense of motion and the 
other is the sense of mass.” 
But with the best of wishes, one’s atten- 
tion begins to flag after a little, and the 
attempt at continual unalleviated clever- 
ness—shall we say it—bores one before 
long; and so we praise the book heartily, 
but do not read it through. 


os 


The Library of Literary Criticism of English 

and American Authors. Volume V, 1825- 
7331854. Edited by Charles Wells Moulton, 
_,assisted by a corps of able contributors. 
xm Buffalo: The Moulton Publishing Co., 
iw 25.00. 

We have before now called attention 
to the plan of this elaborate work. 
Among the important authors included 
in the present volume are Blake, Bronté, 
Burney, Campbell, Coleridge, Godwin, 
Jefferson, Lamb, Poe, Scott, Southey, 
Wordsworth. Thus the section on Poe 
is made up as follows: First, a chronol- 
ogy of his life and works; then eleven 
pages and a half in double columns of 
quotations from many writers on Poe 
the man, presenting his virtues and frail- 
ties from every point of view; and finally 
fifteen pages of opinions in regard to his 
work. It is interesting and instructive 
reading to follow these shifting views; it 
provides an ample training in taste and 
the art of criticism. 

st 
Beowulf. Translated out of the Old English, 


By Chauncey Brewster Tinker. New York: 
Newson & Co., $1.00. 


We have never read a translation of 
Beowulf that sounded anywhere nearly 
tight to our ears, nor have we ever seen 
any theory of such translation which was 
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thoroughly satisfactory in principle. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Tinker is right in excluding 
from his new version the archaic forms 
and violences of language which have had 
the unfortunate effect of making so many 
previous translations seem unnecessarily 
outlandish, and in confining himself to 
idiomatic modern expressions—that is, in 
making his work thoroughly English. 
But his choice of prose as a medium 1s by 
no mearis so happy. Whatever Beowulf 
may be as poetry, it makes in effect very 
poor prose, as might have been concluded 
@ priori. The spirit of Beowulf is bar- 
baric—how barbaric can be seen only in 
comparison with an epic like the Iliad; 
for while the latter gives evidence of its 
production in a barbarous age, its spirit is 
as different from that of Beowulf as can 
well be imagined. And yet if Beowulf 
is poetry also, as it certainly is in its kina 
and degree, it is so principally by virtue 
of its rugged stirring measures which 
have still a ring and challenge even for 
our unaccustomed modern ears. For this 
reason a prose translation, in abandoning 
the rhythm to which is mainly due what- 
ever elevation the piece possesses, leaves 
as the sole or at least as the preponderant 
constituents only the grosser and less po- 
etic elements of the original. But, after 
all, since the Anglo-Saxon measures are 
quite foreign to our sense, and since as 
yet no means of representing them has 
been found, Mr. Tinker may be relative- 
ly correct in supposing that a fairly lit- 
eral prose rendering, such as his, may 
give a better notion at least of the content 
of the work to a person unacquainted 
with the original than can be derived by 
such an one from the usual reproduction 
of those measures in a language which 
has substituted for them an entirely dif- 
ferent system of versification—tho we 
shall not yet despair of the final discovery 
of some sort of metrical equivalent which 
will not “ suggest almost any other period 
than that of Beowulf.” 
s&s 
Book-plates of To-day. Edited by Wilbur 


Macey Stone. New York: Tonnele & Co., 
$1.50 net. 


The present revival of interest in 
book-plate matters has encouraged Mr. 
Stone to undertake the editorship of an- 
other work on the subject. He has taken 
as a basis number one of volume one of 
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Artistic Book-plates (the only number 
ever issued). The contributions by W. 
G. Bowdoin to that short-lived quarter- 
ly on William Edgar Fisher, Temple 
Scott’s article on “ The Artistic Book- 
plate,” and the editor himself on “ Book- 
plates and the Nude” have been retained 
in their original form; and a chapter by 
Willis Steell on “The Architect as a 
Book-plate Designer,” with special ref- 
erence to and illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of the work of Thomas Tryon, has 
been added. A number of book-plates 
in color have likewise been inserted as 
chapter divisions. The chief value of the 
present book to collectors arises however 
from the newly compiled check-list of the 
work of twenty-three book-plate design- 
ers of prominence which has been care- 
fully and accurately prepared by Mr. 
Stone. This check-list includes the book- 
plate products of Edwin Davis French, 
once tabulated and published by Paul 
Lemperly, but which has long been out 
of print. Additions have been made to 
Lemperly’s list so as to make it complete 
to July 1st, 1902. The other book-plate 
designers whose names have been in- 
cluded by Mr. Stone in the check-list are 
as follows: William Phillips Barrett, 
Robert Anning Bell, D. Y. Cameron, 
Thomas Maitland Cleland, Gordon 
Craig, Julius Diez, George Wharton Ed- 
wards, Fritz Erler, William Edgar Fish- 
er, Bertram G. Goodhue, Harry E. Good- 
..e, T. B. Hapgood, Jr., Harold E. Nel- 
son, Edmund H. New, Henry Ospovat, 
Armand Rassenfosse, Louis Rhead, 
Byam Shaw, Joseph W; Simpson, Hans 
Thoma, Thomas Tryon and Bernhard 
Wenig. P 


The Four Feathers. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 


A very difficult story to tell, exceed- 
ingly well told. Many who will care lit- 
tle for the delicate psychic problem in- 
volved will be interested in a plot that 
deals with so many manly terrors and re- 
quires so much dispatch in the develop- 
ment. The scenes are laid in India and 
England ; and the hero is a young Eng- 
lish officer who resigns his commission 
rather than risk active service. In con- 
sequence, he receives that symbol of cow- 
ardice, a white feather from each of his 
three friends and a fourth from his 


By A. E. W. Mason. 
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fiancée when she learns of his resigna- 
tion. The story records the brave labors 
by which he regains his honor and the 
respect of his associates. The ordinary 
brute instinct of physical courage is a 
matter of inheritance and conditions, 
But that finer courage upon which this 
story is founded amounts to a spiritual 
conviction and is possible to even a 
physical coward by almost the same sub- 
lime surrender of self supposed to be 
peculiar only to religious devotees. And 
by some such outwitting of craven fear 
as this the hero of this tale adds a cubit 
to his stature and gives an ethical stand- 
ing to courage. 


... At the funeral service of Abram Stevens 
Hewitt Bishop Potter read these lines, written 
by Richard Watson Gilder: 


THE GREAT CITIZEN 


Mourn for his death, but for his life rejoice, 
Who was the city’s heart, the city’s voice. 


Dauntless in youth, impetuous in age, 
Keen in debate, in civic counsel sage. 


Talents and wealth to him were but a trust 
To lift his hapless brother from the dust. 


Because he followed truth, he led all men, 
Through years and virtues, the great citizen. 


By being great he made the city great; 
Serving the city he upheld the State. 


So shall the city win a purer fame, 
Led by the living splendor of his name. 


2s 
Pebbles 


Instructor: “Mention some of the by- 
products of petroleum.” Young Man: “ Uni- 
versities.”"—The Chicago Tribune. 


..If Mr. Bryan wishes to study the money 
question any further we advise him to delve 
into the Delaware Senatorial contest.—The 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


..Mark Twain has bequeathed his skull 
to Cornell University. This will be the first 
time any one ever got a head of Mr. Clemens. 
—The Baltimore American. 


..An Epitaph Which Cannot Be Used Too 
Soon: 
Here lies a Judge whose last words I indite: 
“T’ll go to Heaven—I’ll go this very night.” 
He died as with himself he yet conversed; 
As usual—his decision was reversed. 
—Roland B. Molineus. 
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The Venezuelan Situation 


THERE is every reason to hope that the 
three Powers, Great Britain, Germany 
and Italy, who are pressing their claims 
against Venezuela to the point of war, 
will this week come to an agreement to 
accept terms of settlement. It is most 
fortunate, for speedy action, that the 
case of Venezuela has been put absolutely 
in the hands of the American Minister 
to Venezuela, and that the negotiations 
are carried on in Washington. Already 
there are indications of truce, and great 
activity is shown in the attempt to come 
to a quick result. That result appzars to 
be the raising of the blockade, and the 
reference of the claims to an impartial 
commission. 

It appears that two years ago Germany 
proposed the reference of these claims 
to arbitration, but that Venezuela de- 
clined to act. Venezuela now suffers for 
her refusal, and the general peace is dis- 
turbed. It has been suggested that the 
present dispute go to The Hague tri- 
bunal, and this may be the result; but it 
is not to be desired in itself. The Hague 
is a court of final resort. It is not to be 
invoked until other peaceful negotiations 
have failed. It is now to be hoped that 
Minister Bowen, for Venezuela, and 
the European Governments may be 
able to come to a satisfactory conclusion 
and themselves agree as to a method of 
assessing the damages that Venezuela 
is to pay. Such is the first duty, when 
possible, and The Hague tribunal! is not 
to be made too cheap. 

But the serious matter just now be- 
fore the public is not the nature and 
amount of the claims, nor even the way 
in which they are to be settled, so much 
as the action of the German vessels in the 
bombardrnent of Fort San Carlos at 
Maracaibo Bay. Of course, a state 
of technical war exists, under which 
it was legitimate for the allies to shell 
any fort and to land troops and fight all 
they pleased. But it was also perfectly 
well known that Venezuela had accepted 
the principle of responsibility, and that 


negotiations were in progress for a set- 
tlement and for peace. Under those con- 
ditions it was only decent that warlike 
action should be suspended. And yet the 
German “ Panther” attempted to cross 
the bar into Maracaibo Lake, apparently 
with the purpose of destroying a Vene- 
zuelan boat there. The German reports 
say that the Venezuelan fort fired the 
first shot. That may be, but it fired 
warning blank shots first, and the very 
attempt to enter the harbor was an act of 
war. We do not claim that the rules of 
war forbade Germany to attack the fort 
and attempt to destroy it, but this was 
just the time when it ought not to have 
been done. It was very bad policy, even 
if it was good war. It tends to put Ger- 
many in a vindictive and truculent posi- 
tion at just the time when a pacific atti- 
tude was due. 

And this truculent conduct which has 
seemed to characterize the German opera- 
tions is of no service to German interests 
in South America. It would appear that 
the German merchants and residents are 
themselves displeased. They know that 
their future trade is endangered from the 
ill-will that has been excited. It is Ger- 
many’s policy to divert German emigia- 
tion to Venezuela, Brazil and Argentina, 
where German-speaking colonies shall 
grow up, attached to the mother coun- 
try, and where German trade shall be 
fostered. Now these German residents 
are injured by the blustering German 
policy, and their trade is broken up or 
diverted to other channels. We have no 
reason as Americans to complain, as it 
all works in our. favor, and shows the 
United States to be the sincere friend 
and protector of the Southern republics. 

The settlement of this dispute, with the 
raising of the blockade and the reference 
of the claims to a fair arbitration, will 
prove that the fears expressed of a de- 
sire on the part of Germany to make this 
an occasion to break down the Monroe 
Doctrine are without basis, as we be- 
live them to be. The newspaper talk of a 
coming war with Germany is silly 
enough, but none the less mischievous. 
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The Long Fuel Crisis 


SoME TIME in October last a_promi- 
nent member of the Government received 
the following letter: 


“You certainly are not awake to the real 
nature of the problem before us. The ques- 
tion no longer lies between employer and em- 
ployee, but between the people and both of 
these parties. Within one month the fuel 
famine will be so heavy upon us as to disturb 
the very foundations of society. When the 
people begin to freeze they will be heard from. 
They will cut down their orchards and their 
shade trees in the country; but in the city 
the telegraph and telephone poles will be de- 
stroyed; and then buildings will be torn down 
for fuel. Our schools, churches and public 
buildings will be closed; and it will be impos- 
sible to carry on our mechanical industries. 
Thousands of employees will be discharged 
just when they need larger wages and income. 
The disturbance in business will combine with 
fuel shortage to increase lawlessness. Make 
the best of it, the economic problem will be 
the most terrible with which any civilized na- 
tion has ever had to deal. We have no time 
to spend in determining where under the 
strike our sympathies should be extended. On 
the one side we have the people of America, 
on the other the operators and miners, who 
are threatening to withhold from us the neces- 
saries of life. The people have a permanent 
right—call it eminent domain, or what you 
please—to fuel, as they have to air, light and 
water. Whoever or whatever organization 
undertakes to deprive the people of their natu- 
ral privileges, whether directly or indirectly, 
is guilty of treason—treason against the na- 
tion, and should be dealt with as such. For 
the present all other questions should be 
waived. The duty of the Government at the 
present crisis is to represent the people, and 
it has no other office. It should enforce the 
rights of the people, and should do it at once, 
before the evil becomes irremediable. Those 
who refuse to mine coal, and mine it to the 
utmost extent, whether employers or em- 
ployees, must be dealt with as criminals. If 
necessary mines must be seized by the peo- 
ple, through their Government, and operated 
as public property. The fundamental prin- 
ciple is that whatever is required for the safety 
of the people can never pass out of their power 
or be alienated. There cannot be any private 
property in mines which can permit them to 
be closed during the continuance of a quar- 
rel, or for any other purpose whatever, to the 
destruction of our business or lives.” 


From about that time to this an emi- 
nent Commission has been sitting to de- 
termine the merits of the quarrel which 


has shut the mines and reduced the out- 
put of coal, so that the people of the 
United States are in peril—peril of in- 
dustries and peril of life. 

Not long after this letter was written 
the platform of the Democratic party of 
New York State was drawn up, sup- 
posably under the instructions of David 
B. Hill, to include a demand that the 
Government should enter into control of 
the anthracite coal mines and operate 
them under public supervision. This was 
denounced as Socialism by some, by 
others as crude statesmanship. But Gov- 
ernor Odell, in his recent message, says: 


“T believe that wherever the necessaries of 
life are involved in dispute between employer 
and employee, power should be conferred 
upon those affected to apply to the courts for 
relief, and that no power should be possessed, 
by either capital or labor, to deprive the peo- 
ple of that which is necessary for their wel- 
fare; but that ample authority should be 
lodged in the judiciary to enforce its mandates; 
and that such disputes, whenever they arise, 
should not be permitted to interfere with those 
rights which are paramount, and necessary 
for the well-being of the people.” 


Without entering into the question 
whether Governor Odell and. Mr. Hill 
shade apart in their views, it is clear that 
both agree that the people have para- 
mount rights in the coal mines; and may 
at some time assert their eminent con- 
trol. 

Congress has been slow to recognize 
the need of national action ; but the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee has in- 
troduced a resolution that the committee 
shall, with all speed, investigate as to 
“the power of Congress to declare that 
necessity has arisen for taking possession 
of all coal, coal beds and coal mines in 
the United States; and of all lines of 
transportation, agencies, instruments and 
vehicles of commerce necessary for the 
transportation of coal ;” and in case such 
a necessity is found to have arisen that 
the committee report a House bill to that 
effect. Meanwhile the tariff on coal has 
been suspended; a matter likely to help 
us more in the way of freedom of trade 
than of relieving the coal famine. 

That the crisis anticipated has been 
reached we have little time to discuss. 
Chicago reports nine deaths by freezing 
in one night, while dealers can promise 
only the present meager supply of coal 
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up to March 1st. Cleveland reports that 
the poor are burning their doors and 
windows—and then freezing. Omaha 
has closed her public schools. Council 
Bluffs and other cities have closed their 
manufacturing plants, and in some cases 
the street cars are stopped, while electric 
light and gas works are closed. At Stir- 
ling and other Illinois towns the people 
are burning their fences and their out- 
buildings. Tuscola and Arcola, Ill., have 
confiscated trains of coal. Western Ne- 
braska is burning corn, and in other 
towns beans are serving for fuel. Wood- 
en pavements are being torn up in some 
of the Western cities, and the police can- 
not stop it. Missouri reports towns 
where the orchards and shade trees are 
being burned. The packing houses of 
Topeka are closed. Thousands of em- 
ployees are thrown out of their earn- 
ings. The hard coal in Western cities, if 
procurable at all, ranges from $13 to 
$20 a ton, while soft coal ranges from 
$5 to $12; and the situation in the East 
is nearly as bad. 

Strenuous and urgent as the problem 
is from the standpoint of the present, 
there is a broader view that must be 
taken. It is beginning to be acknowl- 
edged by experts that we are not far 
from the end of the steam age, that our 
coal deposits are approaching exhaus- 
tion. In 1895 Prof. Edward Orton, an 
eminent authority on all geological 
questions, published a monograph in 
which he stated that the coal deposits of 
the United States could not keep up with 
the demand beyond 1930, while known 
anthracite seams would be exhausted by 
1950—the Pittsburg alone excepted. Mr. 
Orton did not take into account suffi- 
ciently the rapid exhaustion of European 
coal, and the probable draft upon Amer- 
ican coal from that source. Three years 
ago the crisis came in Germany, and 
since that date importations of Ameri- 
can coal have been increasing. Three 
Parliamentary commissions, one of them 
quite recent, have examined the coal con- 
dition of England ; and their reports have 
caused the English Government and peo- 
ple to be very conservative as to the use 
and export of coal. With utmost econ- 
omy, English coal “cannot last over 
eighty to one hundred years.” Of course, 
it cannot keep up with increased demands 


for that length of time. Professor Or- 
ton’s monograph was never allowed to 
have due weight with our practical econ- 
omists. Unfortunately American opti- 
mism has had full sway.” We have been 
too busy to estimate the consequences of 
forest destruction and mine exhaustion. 
The two problems have come upon us to- 
gether. The Government control of 
mines and forests alike may be before us. 
Making the very best of the matter we 
shall meet with some very strange social 
and economic changes. Population will 
probably be biased southward, at least 
temporarily. A complete system of for- 
estry must be undertaken, while the 
mines must be managed with utmost econ- 
omy, and in the interests of the people 
of the United States absolutely. The 
strike probably came none too soon to 
compel us to face the facts and tenden- 
cies. 

The mine owners abhor Socialism, but 
by their refusal to treat with the miners 
before the strike they did more to ad- 
vance Socialism than all the propagand- 
ists could have done in a century. 


5 


The Panama Canal Treaty 
Signed 


On the Panama route the United 
States will make its canal. After long 
and almost disheartening delay theneeded 
treaty with Colombia has been signed by 
Secretary Hay and Dr. Herran, the duly 
accredited representative of the republic 
that owns the isthmus. There must be 
more delay before this agreement can be 
ratified at Bogota; for there has been no 
session of the Colombian Congress for 
nearly three years, and the elections that 
are now taking place are for a session 
that will not begin until March rst. But 
we are confident that the Congress then 
to be assembled will accept a treaty in 
which the rights and interests of Colom- 
bia are so carefully safeguarded. 

Washington should not wait for Bo- 
gota. The Senate of the United States 
should promptly enter upon its consid- 
eration of this agreement. If amend- 
ments are required, let them be made 
now. If the treaty, which was written in 
our own Department of State months 
ago—not without consultation with those 
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who are to vote upon it—is a satisfactory 
one, then it should be ratified here with- 
in the coming two or three weeks. With 
respect to control of the canal zone, it 
grants almost everything that could be 
asked, except sovereignty. Our people 
would like to avoid any provision for 
joint action in the government of the 
zone, but there seems to be good author- 
ity for the assertion that Colombia will 
yield no more than is conceded in this 
agreement. If, then, the provisions for 
control are such that this nation will in 
no way be restrained, that its citizens 
can be subjected to no injustice, that its 
power to make and operate the canal, and 
to protect and defend it, will be complete, 
the treaty should be ratified substantially 
in its present form. At all events, no at- 
tempt by Mr. Quay and his allies to hold 
the Senate by the throat until it shall 
raise Arizona and New Mexico to the 
rank of States should be permitted to 
prevent or delay action upon this impor- 
tant agreement. 

It is a very long treaty, evidently 
drawn with much care and due regard 
for what may take place hereafter. An 
exclusive right to make and use a canal 
across Colombian territory is granted, 
with “ the use and control, for a term of 
100 years, renewable at the sole and ab- 
solute option of the United States for 
periods of similar duration so long as 
the United States may desire,” of a zone 
6 1-5 miles wide, with all rights as to ma- 
terial, water sources, auxiliary canals 
or feeders, etc., that can be required. 
The sovereignty of Colombia is pre- 
served, but it will be indicated chiefly in 
the provisions for judicial tribunals, both 
separate and joint, for joint commissions 
to settle questions of expropriation and 
indemnity, for the use of armed forces, 
and for the exclusion of Panama and 
Colon. 

But the exclusion of these cities from 
the grant is so modified that they will 
virtually be under the control of the in- 
fluences that must be dominant in the 
conceded zone. Armed forces, if needed, 
are to be supplied by Colombia, or, if Co- 
lombia so desires, by the United States; 
but under exceptional circumstances our 
Government may use its own forces 
without first obtaining Colombia’s con- 
sent. Colombia agrees that she will lease 


no islands or harbors along the coasts to 
any foreign Government for naval or 
coaling stations; and we agree to stand 
by her in preventing the occupation of 
any of these against her will. All that 
could be desired with respect to freedom 
from taxes and port dues is granted. The 
annual rental of $250,000 does not ex- 
ceed the sum which Colombia now re- 
ceives from railroad and other property 
that is to be transferred to us. 

Opposition to the use of the Panama 
route, in preference to the one in Nica- 
ragua, may still be shown in Congress by 
a few who are the slaves of prejudice; 
but the case has been made up, heard and 
decided in favor of Panama, in accord- 
ance with business principles and sound 
common sense. The advantages of the 
Panama route are seen to-day even more 
clearly than when the Commission in its 
supplementary report unanimously voted 
for it. 

The route to which this treaty relates 
has less than one-third of the length of 
the one in Nicaragua (49 miles against 
183) ; it permits a more direct passage, 
and a saving of more than 20 hours in 
transit (12 hours against 33) ; and it will 
have only 5 locks, instead of 8, with an 
entire lift of 82 feet, against 104. Ves- 
sels may be able to pass through at Pan- 
ama in the light of one day; three days 
(instead of 33 hours) might be used in 
Nicaragua, because the terms of insur- 
ance might prevent the movement of 
ships by night. The cost of maintenance 
will be less by $1,300,000 a year at Pan- 
ama than at Nicaragua ($2,000,000 
against $3,300,000) ; and $1,300,000 is 
interest at 3 per cent. upon $43,000,000. 

A sea-level canal—the ideal water way 
—can never be made in Nicaragua; it 
would be only a question of cost and time 
on the Panama route. The latter now 
has better harbors than could be con- 
structed at Greytown and Brito, where 
good natural harbors do not exist. It 
also has a railway in operation, while it 
would be necessary to make one on the 
other line. Since the earthquakes and 
voleanic eruptions of the past year, 
everybody knows that the Nicaragua 
route is within the zone of seismic dis- 
turbance. Ships crossing the lake would 
pass under the shadow of volcanic peaks 
—long quiescent, it is true, but possibly 
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not extinct. Coast towns a few miles 
from the Pacific terminus and from the 
projected locks on the Pacific slope have 
been wrecked by earthquakes. 

The northern route has no advantages 
over the one at Panama, except in the ex- 
istence of the midway lake, in the fact 
that the distance from one of our coasts 
to the other would be less, and in the 
willingness of the two little republics to 
grant a larger measure of control than 
Colombia will concede. There would be 
but little difference in the cost of con- 
struction, the Commission’s estimate be- 
ing $190,000,000 for Nicaragua and 
$144,000,000 for what remains to be 
done at Panama, to which must be added 
$40,000,000 for the French company’s 
rights and property, including railroad 
stock valued at nearly $7,000,000. We 
ought to build on the Panama route, and 
it is there that we shall make our canal. 

When all causes of delay shall have 
been removed, when the industrial forces 
of the United States shall be cutting this 
passage through the Panama isthmus, 
and in later years, when the completed 
canal shall be serving the interests of civ- 
ilization, our people will recall with grat- 
itude the names of those who labored 
faithfully and successfully to clear the 
way for freedom of action by this nation, 
and to procure the selection of the best 
route. The convincing arguments of 
Senator Hanna at a critical time in the 
history of canal legislation will not be 
forgotten, but the greatest credit will 
justly be given to Mr. John Hay, who 
sought so earnestly to preserve the prin- 
ciple of a broad and beneficent neutral- 
ity, and has conducted the negotiations 
at Washington and Bogota with so much 
patience and tact. 


“The Safest of All Crimes” 


Tue start'ing, the deplorable fact con- 
nected with ‘the murder of Editor Gon- 
zales by Lieutenant-Governor Tillman is 
not the fact itself of the murder of the 
editor of a prominent journal of South 
Carolina by a high official of the State, 
but the fact that it is generally accepted 
that the murderer will not be punished. 
The Charleston News and Courier, un- 
der the heading, “The Safest of All 
Crimes,” which has become a familiar 
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expression in that section, asks this ques- 
tion: 

“ The deplorable homicide in Columbia raises 
a question which concerns every man, every 
household in South Carolina. It is the ques- 
tion: What is the limit which a white man 
must pass in committing a homicide in South 
Carolina before he endangers his own life 
and liberty under the law? The peo- 
ple generally of the State have waited and 
watched for many years for a case of homicide 
in which white men should be concerned, and 
in which the plea of self-defense should be 
found unavailable. The question suggested 
anew by the Columbia killing is simply whether 
a man is certainly safe from the penalties of 
the law who, having had a quarrel with an- 
other, meets him with his hand in his pocket 
and kills him on that ground.” 


In previous similar cases men in South 
Carolina have been acquitted of murder 
on the plea that the man killed had his 
hands in his pockets, and that is Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Tillman’s defense. It 
seems an extraordinary defense, one that 
would not avail in New York. The 
News and Courier asks again: 


“In many of the other States of the nation, 
and in most of the civilized States of the 
world, a homicide committed on such a pre- 
text would be punished as murder without 
fail. Is it a wholly safe crime in South 
Carolina? And, if so, what is required to 
make homicide a certainly unsafe crime for a 
white man in this State? Is there no ‘ mur- 
der’ short of killing a man in his sleep?” 


The prevalence of the crime of mur- 
der is the shame of a section of our coun- 
try. There is probably not a town of 
two or three thousand inhabitants in 
South Carolina in which one or more 
white men do not live who are known to 
have committed an unpunished homicide. 

The cause of this social demoralization 
is not far to seek. It goes back to the 
cause which Senator Sumner enunciated 
in his famous speech of “ The Barbarism 
of Slavery.” Slavery was the sum and 
the occasion of all villainies and white 
people as well as black of this generation 
are still suffering from its effects. It was 
the essence of violence. It kept men in 
subjection by violence. It required every 
white man to carry a gun and always to 
be ready to kill. That made the white 
man’s life cheap, as well as the black 
man’s, and every white man’s pocket is 
still supposed to carry a pistol. 
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For it is the “ white man” that The 
News and Courier talks of. It recognizes 
that there is one law for the white man, 
and another for the black. Of course 
there is. It is “a white man’s country.” 
The white man may vote ; the negro must 
be disfranchised. The white murderer 
goes free ; the negro murderer is lynched. 
The white man may hold office; the 
negro must not. Even the office-holder 
and his wife must be shut out from those 
official functions which white men and 
women attend. Not even the Gonzales 
murder, nor the protests against the ap- 
pointment of a negro collector in Charles- 
ton and the continuance of a negro post- 
mistress in Indianola is more enlighten- 
ing as to the condition of perverted sen- 
timent than is the indignation because 
Mr. Dancy and one or two other colored 
officials of distinction, with their wives, 
accepted the usual invitation to the Presi- 
dent’s reception. 

But conditions are improving. It 
would be strange if they had not im- 
proved in the forty years since the pri- 
mary cause of barbarism has been re- 
moved. Dueling has gone out of custom. 
A large class of the best people do not 
defend murder. There are Governors 
who try to prevent lynching, and now 
and then a man is indicted for the of- 
fense. The very driving of negroes out 
of Mississippi for their thrift is evidence 
that they have been allowed to become 
landholders; and it is a most encourag- 
ing fact that white men band together to 
protect their negro renters. If the North 
is more advanced than the South in its 
treatment of the negro, and in its regard 
for human life, let it be remembered that 
here slavery was abolished a century ago, 
and that it never prevailed to the extent 
that it has there. There is but one negro 
question, and that is, how the negro can 
be kept down when he is bound to rise 
to conditions of equality, and to that 
question there is no peaceful answer. 

But it is the white man’s life, and white 
man’s justice which this present case 
calls to public attention, and to more than 
usually frank confession. Mr. Tillman 
is arrested, and will be brought before a 
jury. His plea will be justifiable homi- 
cide in self-defense. All say he will be 
acquitted. Perhaps so, but a sentiment 
is arising in South Carolina which not 
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only deplores the fact that murder is 
“the safest of all crimes,” but will, be- 
fore long, punish the killing of a man as 
surely as it would the stealing of a 


chicken. 
at 


Nullifying the Popular Will 


Tue disgraceful squabble over the 
United States Senatorship in the Colo- 
rado Legislature has given new emphasis 
to a demand for the popular election of 
Senators and for the referendum. 

The Colorado House, as organized on 
the basis of the official election returns, 
was Republican by ‘a majority of seven, 
The Senate was Democratic by a major- 
ity of thirteen. On joint ballot the Dem- 
ocrats had a majority of six. The Re- 
publicans decided to unseat a sufficient 
number of Democrats in the House to 
secure control of the Senatorial election. 
The Democrats of the Senate retaliated 
by obstructive measures, whereupon the 
Republican Senators, under the leader- 
ship of the Lieutenant-Governor, with 
drew and organized a bolting Senate. 
The Governor, to his great credit, strove 
earnestly to effect a reconcilation on the 
only possible ground, that of desistence 
from the unjustifiable attempt to unseat 
legally elected members of the Lower 
House. 

Unhappily, there is no way to prevent 
any legislative body from committing 
acts of the grossest injustice if it is suf- 
ficiently maddened with partisanship to 
defy public opinion. In every common- 
wealth, as in the nation, each legislative 
House is by constitutional law the sole 
judge of the qualification and election of 
its own members. If a legislative body 
chooses to ignore the legally expressed 
will of any given constituency there is no 
legal way to prevent the outrage. 

The chief temptation to overturn legal 
majorities arises when, as in the Colo 
rado case, a party, believing itself to be 
on the whole representative of the public 
opinion of the State, is unable to secure 
the necessary majority on joint ballot 
for the election of a United States Sena- 
tor. This occasion of wrongdoing would 
disappear, and with it most of the actual 
wrongdoing, if United States Senators 
were elected by a popular vote. We may 
indulge the hope that the Colorado ep 
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sode will strengthen the convictions of 
all those who are working to bring about 
this reform, and that it will bring to the 
attention of many American citizens, 
who now are indifferent on the subject, 
the importance of a constitutional 
change. We should eliminate from our 
political system an absurd anachronism 
which is a continuing cause of corrup- 
tion and of misrepresentation of the pub- 
lic in the Senate at Washington. 

Even were this reform achieved, how- 
ever, there would remain grave danger 
in the continued existence of that power 
which a legislative body has to subvert 
the legally expressed will of a constit- 
uency by basely using its legal right to 
judge of the qualifications and election of 
its members. This constitutional right is 
a survival from times when sovereignty 
actually resided in a Parliamentary body, 
rather than in an entire people, and it is 
a proper right to be enjoyed by such a 
body as a board of trustees, which it- 
self fills all vacancies in its membership, 
It is entirely out of place in a system that 
delegates merely representative author- 
ity to a Legislature, which has no pow- 
er to fill vacancies in its own member- 
ship, and which at the best is a cumber- 
some agency for expressing the sover- 
eign will. 

So long as we have Legislatures it 
will of course be necessary to make the 
legislative body a judge of some qualifi- 
cations of its members. The power to 
expel for gross impropriety must exist. 
But between this necessary power and 
the legal right to set aside a popular ver- 
dict, the distance is as wide as between 
right and wrong. It may be said that no 
Legislature can unseat a legally elected 
member without incurring retribution in 
the next election. As a matter of legal 
fact, however, there is nothing to pre- 
vent the same Legislature from ignoring 
the results of the next or any subsequent 
election, if it has the co-operation of the 
Executive, and can thereby back up its 
wrongful decisions by force. 

Just how the power to judge of the le- 
gal qualifications of legislators could be 
lodged elsewhere than in the legislative 
body itself, it is not quite easy to see if 
Legislatures are to retain all the func- 
tions which they now exercise. The true 
remedy lies in the adoption of the refen- 
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endum. When most of the important 
questions of policy are framed by the 
Executive and his advisers and are sub- 
mitted directly to the people, as policies 
are submitted to the House of Parlia- 
ment by the British Cabinet; and when 
Legislatures have become merely work- 
ing committees, for the purpose of deal- 
ing expeditiously with matters of routine 
and detail, this anomalous constitutional 
right, which enables a partisan majority 
to nullify the popular will, will go the 
way of many another abuse as part of a 
system of things called popular govern- 
ment only because we do not as yet en- 
joy or quite understand the reality. 


z 
The Plague on the Pacific Coast 


For some seven years now bubonic 
plague has been almost constantly in the 
track of world-commerce in the Pacific. 
The best proof that sanitary science has 
learned to cope with this dread disease 
that used to be the scourge of civiliza- 
tion can be recognized in the fact that at 
no time during this period has the disease 
succeeded in gaining a dangerous foot- 
hold outside of China and India. Two 
or three times it found its way even into 
Atlantic commercial ports, but this 
proved but a temporary invasion. Even 
in the ill regulated South American ports, 
where municipal sanitation is so wofully 
neglected, the disease remained only for 
a short time, and was entirely eradicated 
without serious difficulty by. the firm en- 
forcement of sanitary regulations. It is 
a source, then, of no little discomfiture 
to intelligent citizens of the United States 
to learn that for at least two years cases 
of bubonic plague have been occurring in 
one city on our Pacific Coast, and that 
owing to a shortsighted policy of con- 
cealment, in order to prevent injury to 
commerce, the disease has been let slip 
along in the hope that it would somehow 
disappear. Frank acknowledgment and 
the proper application of well-known 
principles of sanitary science would have 
eradicated the disease long ago. 

As it is, there has been serious infec- 
tion of many of the Mexican Pacific ports 
with consequent closure of every port of 
entry along nearly three thousand miles 
of coast line in the Gulf of California 
and further south on the Mexican shore. 
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For once fate has been judicious in the 
infliction of punishment. It is to the Cali- 
fornia authorities that the failure to ex- 
terminate plague is due. Commercial 
journals within the last few days have 
been pointing out how great is the trade 
lost to the State by the closure of the 
Mexican ports. There will be a dis- 
turbance of trade balances amounting 
probably to several hundred thousands of 
dollars monthly by the unlooked for sus- 
pension of coast commerce. In the pres- 
ent state of affairs it is not known how 
long this may continue, for in the poorly 
disciplined Mexican ports and dirty 
towns the bubonic plague is said to be 
spreading with great rapidity. There is 
little confidence that the disease will be 
eradicated before many months have 
passed. San Francisco has been the 
worst offender against community of in- 
terest by her failure to enforce sanitary 
regulations, and it is but just that now 
that city is the chief sufferer. 

Aroused by the general danger, at the 
beginning of last week a conference was 
held in Washington to consider the ways 
and means necessary to face the plague 
situation with hope of success. Dele- 
gates from nineteen States met at the 
conference and agreed to secure the en- 
forcement as far as possible by their 
State governments of all sanitary pre- 
cautions considered necessary. The con- 
ference was summoned by Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Wyman, the head of the Marine 
Hospital service, and all the power of 
his department is to be lent to the move- 
ment to prevent any further development 
of the disease in the United States. It is 
now understood that up to this there 
has been serious friction among the va- 
rious sanitary authorities with conse- 
quent failure to report cases, and this is 
to cease entirely. The determined posi- 
tion of the sanitary authorities at the 
present time can be realized from the un- 
questioned suggestion that if the plague 
situation in California does not improve 
within a short time a quarantine shall 
be declared and maintained against the 
State by all the rest of the Union. 

Tt does not seem that any such extreme 
measure will be necessary, however. Dr. 
Pardee, the new Governor of California, 
has shown a very commendable willing- 
ness to take’ every means to relieve the 
situation of its dangers in that State. 


The new president of the State Board of 
Health has been appointed, and it is un- 
derstood that there is to be a complete 
change of policy with regard to the 
plague. There is to be no further gloss- 
ing over of the fact that the plague really 
exists, and when cases occur they are to 
be frankly and immediately reported. 
Whatever precautions are deemed neces- 
sary to prevent the spread of the disease 
and whatever measures, no matter how 
costly, seem advisable for its extermina- 


tion are to be promptly taken. If these, 


at least, implied promises are kept there 
is no reason why there should be any 
scare over the prevalent plague. The ex- 
perience of recent years has shown that 
there is no danger of the disease getting 
beyond control if it is faced squarely and 
money is not spared in the battle with it. 


s 


Prohibition by constitu- 
tional amendment has 
been in force, more or 
less, in Kansas for twenty-one years, 
which is time enough to test its value. 
The statistics which have been gathered 
are full of interest. In five of the 105 
counties the prohibitory law is not en- 
forced. These five counties have 17 per 
cent. of the population and furnish over 
30 per cent. of the crime. The popula- 
tion in these twenty-one years has in- 
creased from 996,616 to 1,470,495, while 
the number of prisoners has decreased 
from 917 to 788. That prohibition is 
generally enforced appears in the fact 
that the United States collects in Kan- 
sas only $7,700 for each 100,000 inhab- 
itants, while in Nebraska, not a prohibi- 
tion State, it collects $252,000. In the 
last ten years Kansas has gained three 
cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, while 
Nebraska has lost three. Kansas, while 
purely an agricultural State, is one of the 
most prosperous in the Union, and can 
afford to spend two million dollars an- 
nually on her schools. She saves it in 
beer and whisky. 


Prohibition in 
Kansas 


Col. Arthur 


A. Lynch, 
M. P., has been convicted of 
treason and _ sentenced to 
death; but, of course, his sentence wil! 
be commuted. He was an Irishman, 4 
British subject, who went to South Af 
rica with the double purpose of acting 


A Trial for 
Treason 
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as correspondent of a French paper and 
of fighting with the Boers against the 
British. So his first act was to obtain 
sudden naturalization (the law requires 
seven years’ residence), and then he or- 
ganized a regiment and took command 
and engaged in the war. When the war 
was over he visited Paris and New York, 
and wrote some very interesting articles 
for THE INDEPENDENT. Returning to 
Paris he was nominated, in his absence, 
as Member of Parliament and elected by 
an Irish constituency. On landing in 
England he was arrested. His defense, 
that he was a subject not of Britain, but 
of the Transvaal, is transparently weak. 
A man who in the course of a war joins 
the enemy cannot disguise the act by the 
device of forswearing his allegiance. But 
it would be very bad politics to hang him 
for treason. There are too many people 
who think he fought on the right side, as 
his election proves. The best way wil! 
be to send him into exile. Let him come 
to the United States. We make good 


American citizens out of political felons 
and traitors; witness Carl Schurz and J. 


Boyle O’Reilly. We honor them—if we 
think they are honest—as editors, poets, 
scholars, statesmen. If now England 
would do the fair thing by Ireland she 
would stop raising a crop of felons and 
traitors. 
& 

Once in a while we get a 
view of the financial side in 
the Catholic Church. Some 
one asks The Ecclesiastical Review what 
priests of orders such as the Paulists, 
who conduct missions, ought to be paid 
for their service. The editor referred 
the question to an “ order” missionary 
of much experience and got the answer 
that if the church is very poor the priest 
in charge should ask the missionary to 
conduct the service for the love of God. 
If it is poor but yet can pay, the pastor 
might ask the misisonary to be content 
with the Sunday evening collections or 
a stated stipend. If it is a strong church 
the pastor should keep for the support of 
himself and his church all the week day 
and Sunday mass collections, with the 
fifty per cent. he received from the stores 
on the sale of mission goods, and an- 
nounce a special collection at the close of 
each week for the missionaries. If he 
thinks the people will be too generous, he 
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may make an engagement to pay each 
first-class missionary at least one hun- 
dred dollars a week. That appears to us 
to be not too much considering the ex- 
hausting nature of the service and the 
short time a man can be employed in it. 
But that fifty per cent. on mission goods 
shows an unsuspected source of income. 


& 


We said not long ago 
that the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church ought to ex- 
press its desire for Church union in some 
other way than by words, and we sug- 
gested that there were other bodies 
Episcopally governed that should be ap- 
proached with overtures for union. We 
mentioned the Moravians and the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church; but we did 
not mention the Polish Catholics. But 
in an address before the Church Club in 
this city last week, Bishop Potter inti- 
mated that there was a proposition for 
the reception into the Episcopal Church 
of this body of old Catholics, led by 
Bishop Koslowski, who have within a 
few years left the Catholic Church, and 
who, Bishop Potter says, number 80,000. 
He desired the Club to favor their recep- 
tion. We hope they will be received, 
altho we are surprised that they number 
so many adherents. Indeed the number 
of communicants accredited to them in 
the last statistics, 42,000, had seemed 
large. They have permanently left the 
Catholic Church, and ought to be in some 
other communion, and not make a new 
denomination. To be sure they will not 
prove a speedily assimilable factor in the 
Episcopal Church, and they represent a 
different language and a lower type of 
culture; but that is no objection. It 
rather gives a new work and obligation 
which our wealthiest city churches ought 
to be willing to take up. 
& 


The Polish 
Catholics 


President Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has issued a formal interview 
with himself in which he argues for a 
two years’ college course, with the degree 
of A. B., to be followed by the degree of 
A. M. for those who complete a four 
years’ course, those who take the two 
years’ course being then prepared to en- 
ter upon their professional studies. The 
special point of his argument is in this 
declaration : 
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“To compare the education of the college 
graduate of 1860 with that of to-day is not 
easy; but the latter has demonstrably had two 
years more of formal instruction than the 
former.” 


Again, he says that the standard of ad- 
mission to Harvard and Columbia has 
been raised as much as two years in the 
past thirty or forty years. This is a ques- 
tion of fact which we would be glad to 
see demonstrated, if this can be done. It 
is very far from our opinion. President 
Harris has lately been compiling the sta- 
tistics of age of graduates in Amherst 
College, and he finds that by decades 
from 1830 to 1896 the average ages were 
23.4, 23.4, 23.%, 23.6, 23.1, 22.95, 22.1. 
The tendency is to younger graduation, 
due, however, go the larger number who 
used to enter at an advanced age. But 
if the graduate has had two years more 
of instruction he ought, barring these ex- 
ceptions, to average two years older, 
which he does not. 


We are pleased to publish an article by 


Dr. Clay, which gives us an account, 
more definite than anything previously 
printed, of the later discoveries of the 
expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Niffer. And we may perhaps 
add that it is written in a more restrained 
temper than has characterized a number 
of the irresponsible articles in newspa- 
pers and magazines that have exploited 
the subject with great ignorance, and 
quite overlooked the work of Dr. Peters 
and Dr. Haynes, who were the men who 
made the discoveries and gathered the 
tablets. Dr. Hilprecht’s fine work has 
been that of classifying, editing and pub- 
lishing a portion of the tablets found, and 
he has done it so far with great diligence 
and faithfulness, and has added much to 
our knowledge of the early history of 
Babylonia, while the work of explora- 
tion and excavation has been done by 


others. 
& 


As is well known, our Government 
established in its insular possessions the 
American system of public schools, un- 
der which the state assumes the secular 
instruction of the children, while their 
religious instruction is committed to the 
Church, if it has life enough to attend to 
it. In Cuba, under the direction of 


Bishop Sbaretti, the Catholic Church is 
faithfully beginning this work. The 
children are being gathered by a Chris- 
tian Doctrine Society on Saturdays and 
taught their religion. Cuba is now an 
independent state and can manage its 
schools as it pleases. If it keeps up the 
American system it will be because the 
people prefer it so, and this is answer 
for Cuba or the Philippines of the Catho- 
lic criticisms on our school system there. 
& 

It is a pathetic story which Mr. Skinner 
tells our readers this week, of Father 
Piitz, the Catholic priest of the island of 
St. Vincent, who gave all his savings to 
the sufferers from the volcano, and gave 
up his return to his native land. But it 
is surprising to learn that he is the only 
Catholic priest on a Catholic island of 
42,000 inhabitants, with a capital, Kings- 
town, of 6,000 inhabitants; and yet the 
list of clergy in the “ Catholic Directory ” 
bears out the statement, the nearest priest 
being in the neighboring island of Tobago. 
The people cannot be said to be priest- 
ridden; but we do not understand why 
they are not better taken care of re- 
ligiously. 

ed 

The new Archbishop of Canterbury is 
to be Dr. Davidson, now Bishop of Win- 
chester, who is classed as Broad Church 
Evangelical. But the fact which raises 
an old question again is that he is se- 
lected by a Presbyterian, for Mr. Balfour 
is a Scotchman. Is a condition right 
which puts the selection of the Primate 
and bishops of the Church of England 
in the hands of one who belongs to an- 
other Church, perhaps to no Church 
at all? 

& 

While Zionism is trying to carry the 
Jews of the world back to Palestine, the 
St. Louis World’s Fair proposes to bring 
Jerusalem to this country. One of the 
most remarkable of all the plans for that 
Exposition is a reproduction of the city 
of Jerusalem in a plot of ten acres; the 
walls, gates, churches, mosques, all to 
be reproduced, with the Garden of Olives. 

* 

General Fitzhugh Lee says we ought 
to have taken Cuba. Nothing stood in 
our way—but our word, such an intangi- 
ble, no-account thing. 
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Last Year’s Foreign Trade 


CoMPLETED returns of the foreign 
trade of the United States in the calendar 
year 1902 give the totals that are seen 
in the first line of the following table: 

Excess 

Exports. Imports. exports. 
1902. . .$1,360,696,355 $969,270,009 $391,426,346 
1901... 1,465,875,860 880,419,910 584,955,950 
1900... 1,477,946,118 829,149,714 648,796,399 
1899... 1,275,467,971 798,967,410 476,500,561 
1898... 1,255,546,266 634,964,448 620,581,818 
1897... 1,099,709,045 742,594,229 357,113,816 
1896... 1,005,837,241 681,579,556 324,257,685 
1895... 824,860,136 801,669,347 23,190,789 


While exports were decreased by $104,- 
000,000 (as compared with those of the 
preceding year), it should be noted that 
this loss is fully accounted for by the 
shortage in the corn crop. The decrease 
of agricultural exports was $132,000,- 
000, of which $117,000,000 was due to 
the direct or indirect influence of that 
shortage. It appears, then, that the ex- 
ports of manufactures, or of products not 
agricultural, were larger by $27,000,000 
than in 1901. Imports were much in ex- 
cess of those ever before received in a 
year; but the increase was due in part to 
the demand of our manufacturers for 
raw materials, and to their inability (even 
with an unprecedented output) to supply 
the requirements of our people. Returns 
for December show rising exports, the 
total ($148,000,000) being the highest 
ever recorded in that month, or in any 
month of our history except October, 
1900. Of the increase of $23,000,000 
over November, $20,000,000 is accounted 
for by the additional shipments of bread- 
stuffs, provisions and cotton. 


# 


Witt1am H. Taytor, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected Vice-President of 
the Mercantile National Bank. Mr. 
Taylor is prominently connected with the 
various Gould interests. 


....A recent report of the Geological 
Survey shows that at the close of 1901 
natural gas was produced in this country 
from 10,297 wells. It is estimated that 
1,000,000 domestic fires are supplied by 
this gas and that it furnishes fuel and 
light to 4,000,000 people. 


....» Lhe new President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank is William H. S. Wood, of 
the well-known publishing house of Wil- 
liam Wood & Co. The other officers of 
the bank are W. Coggeshall, Secretary ; 
John J. Sinclair, First Vice-President, 
and Robert B. Woodward, Second Vice- 
President. 


....-Henry Evans, President of the 
Continental Insurance Company, and 
James N. Wallace have been elected 
trustees of the Central Trust Company, 
of which Frederic P. Olcott is President. 
William A. Read takes the place of the 
late Samuel D. Babcock on the Executive 
Committee. The Central Trust Company 
has net profits of $13,176,888 and total 
resources of $55,425,000. 


....From the enactment of the new 
banking law (March 14th, 1900) up to 
the beginning of this year 1,302 new na- 
tional banks were organized, 863 of them 
being banks of the smaller class (capital 
averaging $26,000) first authorized by 
that law. Texas leads the list with 156 
banks. Pennsylvania is second with 147, 
while 60 were organized in Oklahoma 
and 58 in Indian Territory. 


....The thirteenth annual report of 
the New York Building-Loan Banking 
Company shows a guaranty fund of 
$530,071, surplus and reserve fund of 
$262,065, and a reserve from maturity 
fund of $192,570, making the total of 
guaranty fund, reserve and surplus, 
$984,706. The assets are $8,861,066, and 
the officers are Paul Worms, President, 
and Winslow E. Buzby, Secretary. 


.... The North American Trust Com- 
pany, of which Oakleigh Thorne is Presi- 
dent, and which has added materially to 
its financial strength by the election of a 
half dozen well-known gentlemen as 
trustees, now has a capital and surplus 
of $5,006,670, an increase of more than 
a half million dollars during the past 
year. The deposits as shown by the last 
report are $10,820,593 and the total as- 
sets are $15,827,264. 


...-Dividends announced: 
Phenix Ins. Co. of a semi-annual, 5 
per cent., payable on demand. 
Continental Ins. Co., semi-annual, 15 per 
cent., payable on demand, 
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A Noteworthy Example of Life 
Insurance 


THERE is no occasion to be troubled 
by sensational cries, heard periodically, 
about the wickedness of insurance on the 
lives of children; the common sense of 
the plain people has passed upon that. 
There may still be some persons who do 
not believe in life insurance at all; but 
if they are not utterly wrong the millions 
who keep on paying annually increasing 
totals for it are all deceived and wrong. 
And when we speak of millions in this 
connection the great Industrials come in 
the first rank, for they emphasize the tre- 
mendous volume and power of aggre- 
gated small savings. Thus the Pru- 
dential, of Newark, the “ Gibraltar” 
company, has in force about five millions 
of policies, covering more than $8o0,- 
000,000 ; its income is about $100,000 for 
each working day and its payments to 
policyholders about $30,000 a day; it has 


paid them nearly $68,000,000 in the 27 
years of its existence, and it wrote over 


$272,000,000 in 1902. The benefits of 
these operations do not stop with pay- 
ing the money to policyholders who have 
loss claims; the influence exerted in the 
direction of thrift, industry, temperance 
and a gradual rise in the standard of 
average intelligence is real, altho silent 
and unseen. This business runs parallel 
with that of the savings bank, and both 
are moral forces. The great bulk of the 
Prudential’s business is Industrial, but 
not all; for the company is doing more 
and more “ Ordinary,” and upon advan- 
tageous plans. It is interesting to note 
in the annual statement that the assets 
now amount to over 60 millions, an in- 
crease of nearly 12 millions during the 
past year. There is held as a reserve on 
policies $49,800,630, as compared with 
$41,012,766 a year ago. The surplus to 
policyholders is now $9,521,405, an in- 
crease during the past year of $2,656,800. 
These figures seem remarkable, in view 
of the fact that the Prudential is only 27 
years old. It should also be added that 
the enormous increase of business during 
1902 was attended by a marked reduc- 
tion in expense ,rate and increased divi- 
dends to policyholders. In fact, the com- 
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pany from its inception has been more 
than liberal in dealing with its policy- 
holders’ interest. The management there- 
fore of the President, United States 
Senator John F. Dryden, and his asso- 
ciates deserves the hearty congratulations 
of all who are interested in the cause of 
sound lifé insurarice. 


od 
“Pro-rating” Again 


CoNCERNING the Iowa suits, we sup- 
posed a case where three solvent com- 
panies and one “cat” are on a burned 
risk for $1,000 each, and the net ascer- 
tained loss is $500. [The supposition 
might as well be one solvent company, 
and three cats, or in any other proportion 
of mixture; nor is it necessary, for illus- 
tration of the Iowa law, that any of the 
class known as wildcat shall be on the 
risk ; the case would arise just the same 
if one or more of the companies were 
once solvent but failed just before (or at) 
the fire.] One correspondent asks how 
it would work if the loss in the case sup- 
posed were $4,000. The rule—that the 
sum due from each company shall bear 
the same proportion to total loss as the 
insurance written by such company does 
to the total insurance—would of course 
apply in theory, but in practice would 
have no effect; because the proportion 
would be 100, and a company’s loss is al- 
ways limited by amount written. Stat- 
utes and courts—and newspapers—have 
not yet attempted to go beyond that. 

Pro-rating, in practice, operates only 
in case of partial loss. In such cases the 
Iowa law which attempts to limit pro-rat- 
ing to “ valid and collectible insurance” 
would make the companies on a risk vir- 
tually general partners, just as we said. 

Another correspondent asks how the 
case differs in principle from that of a 
note or a surety obligation on which, for 
some reason, irresponsible names are 
added after the responsible ones ; the first 
guarantors are not injured by the addi- 
tion of valueless names. No, they are 
not injured; but there is no parallel be- 
tween the two cases. Each man who puts 
his name on a note or a surety becomes 
liable for the whole, and the names of all 
whom he can consider as sharers of the 
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burden are before him where he signs. 
A large proportion of fire losses are par- 
tial, and rates are made on the assump- 
tion that this will be so. 

Pro-rating is provided for in the con- 
tracts. If pro-rating is not just, each 
company should pay the ascertained loss 
without reference to any other company. 
Then if there are five $1,000 policies, in 
five companies, on a $5,000 property, and 
a loss of $500 occurs, the claimant could 
proceed to collect $500 from each of the 
five companies. The bearing of this on 
public morals and safety we surely need 
not discuss; yet if the theory under val- 
ued-policy laws—that insurance is a 
wager and indemnity -need not be in- 
quired into—is not to prevail pro-rating 
must be maintained. The contrary would 
lead straight to the “ over-insurance ” 
which the companies are periodically de- 
clared to be willing to allow. 

This Iowa law would prevent and de- 
stroy the pro-rating clause. Ifa company 
which has paid the full sum named in its 
policy is discharged, so is it (equitably) 
when it has paid its proportion of a par- 
tial loss. Any other rule would be no less 
inequitable than a rule that the claimant 
might collect his entire loss from any 
company on the risk, regardless of 
amount written. 


NorMAN B. REAM succeeds the late 
Thomas B. Reed as a trustee of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 


....Foster M. Voorhees, ex-Governer 
of New Jersey, has recently been elected 
President of the Bankers’ Life Insurance 
Company. Governor Voorhees was born 
in New Jersey, where he has lived all his 
life. He is a lawyer by profession and 
is a director in different financial institu- 
tions in Elizabeth, where he lives. The 
Bankers’ Life was started more than 
thirty years ago as a mutual benefit asso- 
ciation for banker’s clerks. Since 1899 
it has conducted its business the same as 
the old line companies. 


& 


Insurance Statements. 


GERMANIA FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

The annual statement of the Germania Fire 

Insurance Co. shows increased assets and sur- 

plus. The total assets January Ist, 1903, were 
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$5,643,477, a gain of $213,492, and the net sur- 
plus was $2,542,883, an increase of $58,436. The 
cash capital is $1,000,000. Hugo Schumann is 
president. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON, 


Few business concerns can show a history 
of 193 years of active life, but such is the rec- 
ord of the Sun Insurance Office of London. 
The statement of the United States Branch 
just issued shows that in 1902 assets increased 
from $2,716,456 to $2,902,199, and net surplus 
from $932,143 to $957,711. The trustees of the 
funds in this country are John J. McCook, 
Herbert L. Griggs and James May Duane. 


THE GREENWICH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


The sixty-eighth annual statement of the 
Greenwich Insurance Company shows total as- 
sets of $2,174,546, a gain for the year of $104,- 
320. The reserve premium fund, by the New 
York standard, is $1,416,647, and the net sur- 
plus to stockholders $185,719. This with the 
cash capital of $200,000 gives a surplus as re- 
gards policyholders of $385,719, a gain for 1902 
of $50,063. Another successful year is thus 
added to the record of this successful com- 
pany. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, NEWARK, N. J. 


The fifty-eighth annual statement of the 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of 
which Frederick Frelinghuysen is President, 
shows premium income for 1902 to be $11,932,- 
942, and total receipts of $15,605,018. Ex- 
penditures for the year were $11,167,951. The 
total assets January Ist, 1903, were $81,497,976 
and the liabilities $76,178,960, giving a net sur- 
plus of $5,319,015. The amount of insurance 
issued and revived in 1902 was $43,188,606, and 
the total of outstanding insurance is $314,- 
256,081, represented by 130,145 policies. 


GRANITE STATE FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The annual report of the Granite State In- 
surance Co., of which Calvin Page is presi- 
dent, is a most satisfactory one. Among 
the gains to be noted are those in assets from 
$580,150 to $659,771, more than $70,000; in net 
surplus from $101,400 to $113,993, more than 
$12,000; of net premium income more than 
$61,000, and increase of receipts over disburse- 
ments of $43,000. The amount of losses paid 
was 51 per cent. and of losses incucsedt aa 
per cent. of net premiums collected, while the 
percentage of managerial expenses to premi- 
ums collected was 32. A. F. Howard is secre- 
tary of the Granite State. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


The twenty-eighth annual statement of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, of 
which Edward W. Scott is President, shows 
total assets of $6,287,938, an increase of $1,171,- 
064 during the past year. The reserve for pol- 
icy holders is $5,111,258, of which $950,945 has 
been added during the past year. The surplus 
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now amounts to $983,676, an increase during 
the past year of $219,590. The statement of 
the Provident Savings therefore, which is the 
best it has ever made, shows an increase of as- 
sets, surplus, income reserve for policy holders 
and increase of insurance in force and an in- 
crease in the excess of income over disburse- 
ments, as well as in assurances written during 
the year 1902. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

The trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company have issued their financial state- 
ment for the year 1902, which shows total ma- 
rine premiums of $4,084,931. Losses paid dur- 
ing the year less salvages and reinsurances 
amounted to $1,344,939. The total assets of 
the company are $11,430,060, a gain since the 
last statement was isued of $457,711. Interest 
at 6 per cent. on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid on and after Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3d, and a dividend of 40 per cent. is de- 
clared on the net earned premiums for 1902, 
for which certificates will be issued on and af- 
ter Tuesday, May 5th. The officers of the At- 
lantic Mutual are A. A. Raven, President; F. 
A. Parsons, Vice-President; Cornelius Eldert, 
Second Vice-President; Theo. P. Johnson, 
Third Vice-President, and G. Stanton Floyd- 
Jones, Secretary. 


THE SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 


The annual statement of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company just pub- 
lished shows total asets of $6,027,413. This is 
an increase during the year of $128,525. The 
reserve for reinsurance is $2,226,653, and the 
total liabilities including the capital stock of 
$2,000,000, are $4,515,342, leaving a net surplus 
of $1,512,070, a gain of $224,875. These fig- 
ures, however, do not show the full result of 
the year’s business. In July,” 1901, this com- 
pany reinsured the Magdeburg Insurance Com- 
pany of Germany, receiving in consideration 
therefor something more than $400,000 in cash, 
and as only a few months’ losses were paid 
during 1901 the greater part of the fund 
appeared in the assets a year ago. The state- 
ment, too, is made up in a new form recently 
adopted by the Insurance Department of Mass- 
achusetts. This shows a further shrinkage of 
asets as compared with the old form of state- 
ment. On the whole, the business of the year 
is extremely satisfactory, and the Springfield 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company appears 
to be in a flourishing condition. Since its or- 
ganization in 1849 the company has paid losses 
amounting to $30,654,487. The President is A. 
W. Damon. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS. 

The notable feature of the annual report of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company is the increased amount of new 
business written ‘with a decreased ratio of ex- 
penses to premium receipts. For several years 
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new business has averaged about $20,000,000. 
In 1902 $25,086,574 of new insurance was 
written, which was an increase of $4,365,630 
over the previous year’s record. The amount 
of insurance outstanding January Ist, 1903, 
was $158,703,802, a gain during 1902 of $12,- 
597,081. Other results of the year’s business, 
as shown by the fifty-first annual statement, 
are total assets of $29,000,928, or a gain of 
$2,720,874, and a net surplus of $2,606,025, an 
increase of $219,885. Some changes in the 
character of assets have been made: the 
amount in bonds has increased $896,844, while 
the amount in stocks has decreased $54,092. 
A detailed list of securities owned by the 
company indicates the care with which in- 
vestments are made. It is interesting to note 
the decrease in the ratio of surrendered in- 
surance to the amount outstanding. In 1902 
$315,320 was paid for surrendered insurance, 
being only a little more than was paid for the 
same purpose in 1893, when the amount of in- 
surance in force was about one-half the pres- 
ent amount outstanding. If the first year of 
its second half-century is to be taken as a 
token of future prosperity, the outlook is in- 
deed a bright one. The President of the 
Massachusetts Mutual is John A. Hall, and 
the Secretary is H. M. Phillips. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


The business of the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company for 1902 was eminently sat- 
isfactory as shown by their fifty-seventh annual 
report, which we publish elsewhere. During 
the year 5,641 policies were issued, insuring 
$14,050,588. A year ago there were 32,356 pol- 
icies in force. At the end of 1902 this number 
had increased to 35,543, representing an insur- 
ance of $94,966,674, a gain for the year of 
$7,542,525. During 1902 disbursements were 
made to policy holders for death claims, ma- 
tured endowments, dividends, etc., amounting 
to $1,714,048. The total income for the year 
was $4,447,900. The net ledger assets which 
are $20,020,044 have increased during the year 
$1,929,422. Adding to this amount the excess 
of market value of securities over their cost, 
uncollected premiums and accrued interest, we 
find total gross assets January Ist, 1903, of $21,- 
678,560. The liabilities are $19,281,299, leaving 
a net surplus of $2,397,261, a gain since the last 
statement was issued of $375,706. We have 
made some interesting comparisons with the 
statement of the company issued 20 years ago. 
January Ist, 1883, there were in force 5,165 
policies insuring $12,016,345. In 20 years the 
number of policies has, increased to 35,543, and 
the amount insured to $94,966,674, a gain of 
$82,950,328. The total income of 1882 was only 
$501,068. That of 1902 was larger by $3,946,- 
922. The assets have increased in the same pe- 
riod from $3,099,248 to $21,678,560, a gain of 
$18,570,311. This is a record of which the 
managers of the company may well feel proud, 
and upon which the policy holders are to be 
congratulated. The President of the State Mu- 
tual Life is Col. A. George Bullock. The New 
York agents are C. W. Anderson & Son, of 
220 Broadway. 
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Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, dries and 
“sone people call it tetter, milk crust or salt 


rte “suffering from it is sometimes intense ; local 
applications are resorted to—they mitigate, but 
cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or acquired 
and persists until these have been removed. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically and perma- 
nently cured the worst cases, and is without an 
equal for all cutaneous eruptions, 





Hoop’s Prius are the best cathartic, Price 25 cents. 


Microscopes) 


Folding Micr pe, blet lens, for 
Nature ares. $8. oa 


Nature Stn iy, $4 
Complete Studea *s Microscope, reduced from 


to 
poet? new $45 Laboratory Microscope, re- 
duced to $36. Beck’s new $90 Microsco noseene, 
with two eye pieces, objectives 2-3, 1-6, a 
1-12, triple nose piece and Abbe condenser. 0. 
r “Agente ~< all a made by E. aes 
> andR k. Special prices to Schools 


wickiiaen BROWN & KARLE, 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 








new D 





pe, new D it lens, for 














(vert. H, 





earline 


fore washing 


Dp 
JayEsVaw.<si a 


Pearline saves at every point 
Coarse things easily washed by delic ate 
women. Fine things safely washed by strong 
women, No care necessary. 


By saving most of the rubbing 


Pearline 
saves most of the wear 





NEW YORK BUILDING-LOAN BANKING CO.,, 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Thirteenth Annual Report, 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand and in Banks, and Bills Receivable 
Investment Securities Account 

Loans on Bond and Mo by Deed “* 
Real Estate, secured } Rena. _ = ——— 

Temporary Loans on 8 ereeccecccces 
Furniture and Fixtures 

Interest and Premium m accrued, in course of eeneetas. 
Taxes, Insurance, etc., in course of collection 

Agents’ Debit balances 

Due from Members of Pur 

Paid on account of rt transactions 











$8, 861,066.55 


the undersi 


We, 
the Corporation, and t we find the same correc 


December 3ist, 


obits to Shareholders on Shares 
Liability to 


PAUL WORMS, President. 
1902. 
LIABILITIES, 


$e Shareholders’ Mortgage Account... -7""".- *e4ihgom 





( snd 
Surplus and Reserve Fund. 
Reserve for Maturity Fund 


88,86 1,066.58 


ed, certify that the ——~ Statement of the Secretary has been \ compared with the books and accounts of 


MILTON One” 


HENRY G. L Committee. 


IST, 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 


» GUARANTY Re 


ToTaL EARNINGS. SERVE AND 8 8. 





January 1st 
“ e 


7°368.812.62 
8°746,680.59 
8,861.066.58 





515,529.89 
577,011.88 
984, 707.27 








sescttaene 








FEATURES OF THE BUSINESS FOR 1002. 


Inceme during 


He FE g year over. 
Shares in force en Sf year nearly... 


“me 
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Head Office 
TORONTO, CANADA 


*-- = ESTABLISHED 1847 - - - 


Canada: Life 


Assurance Company 


Assets Over . . m 
Assurances in ievce over . 
Annual Income about. . 


$25,000,000 
85,000,00 
5,000,000 


“So far as is known no other Canadian 
company, and with one possible ex- 
ception no United States com any, 
—- so stringent a valuation — 

ds such strong polic 7 
as the CANADA LIFE AS URANCE 
COMPANY.” — The Insurance Press, 
New Yark, February 26th, 1902. g 
Investors should investigate the 5 re 
gold bond issued by the Company. 1 desir- 
able forms of policies issued. 


HON. GEORGE A. COX, President. 
J. A. BUCKNELL, 
Manager Eastern New York, 
170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Hay: Fever, 
: Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distress ing 
and often fatal affections for which it is ———— 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso- 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 
ge gta descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
hest testimonials as to its value. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, New York 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada 


DON’T COUGH 
USE DR. WM 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine tha 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and ata less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy. for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when 4 


cough or a cold first manifests itself. 








'FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


MAR 
St 


Atlantic ( 


quipped e 


ater in a 
ith privat 


Veekly hig 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 








MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
Stone, Iron and Slate Construction. 


io City's newest and most modern hotel. Built and 
ee aoa for Winter trade. Hot and cold sea 
ater in all baths, Telephones in rooms. Special suites 
th private service ; Valet and Ladies’ Hairdresser service 

Veekly high-grade musicals. Golf privileges. Booklet. 
JOSIAH WHITE & SONS. 


Bee WALTER SANITARIUM, 


» k. (Wernersvilie), Pa. 
Open my! a4 ri gy conveniences. Send for illus- 
rated booklet. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


d mental patients received, Twenty- 
Selec class of ere ate Kirst Assistant Physician in Middle- 








te 
: eciding. 
own, N. Y., State Hospital 5 vialt petoreNkY, 4.D., Easton, Pa. 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


Twenty-second Season. Limited Parties. U: 





ay nex- 
ments. year detail for Comfort. 


EAD celled erms reasonable. Adi 


Lae Leisure in Bigptseeing. ; 
brand Mrs. H. S. Glens Fails, N. ¥ 


e, 
t 9 A high class private sana- 
TERPINES torium for the treatment 
of disorders of the nervous 


system. Numbers limited. Write for booklet. 
DRS. SEWARD. Goshen, New York. 
Gibraltar, Naples, Italy. Vi- 
6 Tour = 3 
6" Tour nen ae 
Peso, Shas 


Noth the same tour reve > 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 372 Beoylstex_St., BOSTON 


BERMUDA. 
THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY. 


Accommodates 200 ts. For te ete., address 
. 8S. HOWE, H m, Bermuda. 
Circulars, etc., at F. H. Scofield’s, 1 Madison-ave., N. Y. 


Q. S. S. Co. 


For the Winter 


7 BERMUDA 


Reached in forty-eight hours from New York, by the ele- 
t steamers of the Quebec 8. 8.Co. No frost, no malaria. 











persons only. June 








. pam 
4. E. OU . $9 Broad: ew 
Hen y ~ _ oi 2 Canada, or THOS. 6ooK 
1 61 Broadway, N. X. 





ORIENT CRUISE 


$400 AND UP 


by specially chartered North German Lloyd express 8. 8, 
Kaiserin, 9,500 tons, Feb. 7,65 days; shore trips, hotels, guides, 
drives included, visiting Madeira, Granada, the Alhambra, 
Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople, Smyrna, 19 days in 
Palestine and Egypt, Naples, Rome, Nice, etc. Absolutely 
no overcrowding ; only the main dining room to be used. 
Norway-Russia Cruise, July 2, $275 up. 


FRANK C. CLARK 


111 Broadway, - - - New York 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Shoreham, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 


After Most Extensive Alterations: Refurnishing, 
Electric Elevators, Long Distance Room Tele- 
phones, and all Modern Improvements and Con- 
veniences, the Shoreham presents to the traveling 
public a most Complete, Comfortable and Up-to- 
date Hotel. 


American and European Plans, 
Take Penn R. R. cabsto Hotel. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York .. .« 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
and of Ex 


able Charges, Courteous Attendance Cuisine - 


ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have and retain for it a patronage of the highest 








order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proptietors. 


ufacture, 
with lowest wholesale 
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Leaves Chicago 8.00 p.m. daily through to San Francisco and Portland. 
It is the most luxurious train on the American Continent. Private 
compartment, observation, drawing-room, dining and buffet-library 
cars, barber, bath, private reading lamps, telephone (for use at terminals). 
Less than three days en route. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED THROUGHOUT. 


Two other fast trains leave Cafense 30 10a. m.and 11.30 p.m. daily, with 
through service to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland via the 


Chica icago & North-Western 


c and Southera Pacific Railways 


Write for particulars to 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER. 
CHICAGO. 








A Delightful Winter Tour Around Beautiful 


PORTO RICO 


By the : the new steamers “COAMO” (5,0¢ 000 tons) and “PONCE” (3,500 tons) 
three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort, an 
poate bs for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the isla. 
Entire Cost of Trip $130 and $140 sich, nudes every expense 
the steamers as a hotel while visiting the various ports. The Seabee “Cosme ant * and “Ponce” 
Staterooms are on deck amidatipe,© Beams , and the Gulize and service are of the highest class. 4 
Steamship “ Coamo ” sails Februasy 14, March 14, cry > ve a 
For further particulars and descriptive pamphiet, address 


THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO SS. CO., I Broadway, New York 
or, Raymond @ Whitcomb Co., 25 Union Square, New York 
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Incerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPIVML «Oh KS fe | $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, os $11,981,622 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 
to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLES JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, W. BAYARD CUTTING, GusTav H. SCHWAB, jour 8 S. KENNEDY, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLES §S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, MILLS 
JoHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. ROCKEFELLER, GEORGE F. VieTor, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E.ORR, AMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, weeks H.MAcY,JR. JOHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
EDWARD COOPER, Wu. D, SLOANE, OHN J. PHELPS, 





1875-— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 
Spencer Trask & Co. Banking Company of 
BANKERS MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York Assets over $7,000,000. 


Members New York Stock. Exchange : ae ah dl 28th YEAR. 








ONE CENT SG 


you ‘How to eat your cake om and id Keep Rie ino" rDlaye Did you goenee ~ ; ¥: ‘hari Ed | chon W: 
ever hear of a real esta Roc! hard afield, Francis B. 


Potts, August Imont, Ri e 

App Astor, George 8. Hickok, Frederick 
Vv tor. —— oy Vanderbilt, Isaac 

Iss fer Travelers avetliable in 


all parts ot ewe d, 


alae Be 31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 











HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
OIL—SMELTER—MINES|! 


DiS TAGE co. j| "aeeae ee 


Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange, and te E ST E R N LA | Ds 
Los Angeles, Cal., Stock Exchange. and Defaulted Mortgages 
elvidend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Beeght fer Cash. 
ocks, Listed and Unlisted, our Specialty. CHAS. E.GIBSUN, 181 State Street, 
ene giving our successful plan of realizing the . Mass. 
large profits of legitimate Mining, Oil and Smelter Invest- 
Ments, subscription blanks, full particulars, etc., sent free 


to 
BRANCHES Paseo taepun cuss corguce If | BUNIDERRS fet ei Salad oa 


* Cin See. & it 
rg, Buffalo ‘Suget rate of 85 cents each, postage includ 
eae alifax, v 8.; St. Freseott, x N. B.; Be ears: THE peel cmacalil 


180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The PITTSBURG 
TUNNEL 
MINING.CO. 


~ roperty of > Company consists of 
ten all par i the wonderful 
THUNDER MOU: TAIN’ T Idaho ae imme- 
diately adjoining the famous DEWEY mine 
which is now producing nearly $1,000 rs day 
and could not be bought for 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


Idaho, with the exception of California, has 
age more -_ than oy! other state in the 
nion, and the HALF HAS NOT BEEN TOLD as 
omy eee ante be wea 
e es—those © larg- 
est dividends, owe their mn avow lo A : bodies 
of medium or low le ore—as a, =. which 
the celebrated “ Homestake:’ 
thirteen dividends of 50c. on each share of TF eskes; 





with occasiona! pockets 
higher than any cf these. 
The general average mill runs of ore taken 
from the “Dewey,” “Sunnyside,”’ and PITTS- 
BURG TUNNEL Go. properties is $7.50 per ton 
n go 
This briefly describes in a very meagre form 
our property and its possibilities, Kut no matter 
how good or how great its p: eeuees, such a body 
of = ore needs a greater ¢ eq ent. 
We desire to ship we not later than June 1, 1903, 
oc Cae mill and have it in o operation Aug Aug. 
To accomplish this wit 

wi the Com cngeny has decided to place = 
the market a | amount of Treasury stock 
for DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES ONLY, feeling 
confident of being able to earn dividends from 
the day the mac’ is installed. The price is 
10c. a share—par value $1.00—non assessable— 

non-forfeitable and no personal liability. 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. IT TELLS THE 
WHOLE STORY with ACTUAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of the property, mill site, ore bodies, 
water power. etc. 

shall also be pleased. to answer all in- 
quiries, whether by mail or in person at our 
office. 





The 


Pittsburg Tunnel 
Mining Co 
922 Watson Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


E" FR ELE; 


Valuable booklets, giving eumplete, reliable and the, best 6 infor- 
—- resaréing the ofland miving indust: 4 best compa- 
inside prices, dividends, &c., showing ho rtunes are 
— made from small investments; also details of ft J whereby 
the success of any investment can be made absolutely certain. 
Do not fail to — for them. 
A. L, WISNER & CO. (Inc.), 82 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Spendthritts J 7 


To INVESTORS. To SAVERS. 


Whatcan you get so quick and sure as 
New York City building lots in the 
line of growth? Lots from $500 to 
$1,500 each. Last year’s prices, $150 
to $490 each. Lots 20x 100 and 37%x 
100 feet, $10 down each, and $6, $8 and 
$10 monthly. Two hundred millions 
is being spent to improve transit 
facilities and beautify Greater New 
York. Do you want to reap the bene- 
fit of others’ efforts? All we ask you 
to do is to investigate. If we do not 
satisfy you that you can make 100% in 
three years, do not invest. We allow 
your fares to and from New York to 
inspect the property. All represent 
ations guaranteed. Borough Park 
Co., P. O. Box 257, Madison Square, 
N. Y. City (Dept. D). 





THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, 
MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 
NO. 20 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 


January 12, 1M. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUI 
Greater New York Charter, that the books ba 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and | 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Broo reels, Fe 
Richmond, comprising The t City of New York ” will be openir 
examination correction on the second Monday of Janusly, 
and will remain open until the 
18T DAY OF APRIL, 1908. 
During the time that the books are open to public 
application may be pA A. ee any person or corporation clair 
be sgeriev by uation of real or personal 


AL Ap. 
In D the Borouga of Manhattan, at the main office of the Depart 
ment of —— A 0. 230 


In the Boro’ of The 
aries & — ing, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Stret 
he Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Departmett 
1 of Queens, at the office of the De 





In 
Municipal 
city Building. Jackson Avenue and Fifih Street, Long 


and in the case of a non-residen 

ot New Terk, at the oitice of. the 

where such place of business is loca between the hours 

10 A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all application 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon 


JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM 8. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessment 
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The Vital Point 


The Vital Point in on business yo acer 8 is sme! mane em ont s an an honest and 
conscientious would not lend itself erefore, in order 
to have that kind o mr heny = the enterprise i must -¥ meviboriows. de Prove That 


THE NATIONAL GOLD AND SILVER MINING COMPANY 


is in the meritorious class, we will tell something of our officers;. who they are and what they have 


already done in the business world. 
PRESIDENT, MARK R. SHERMAN. 


Mark R. Sherman who heads this enterprise actively and 

officially is a sraoee lawrer lawyer of —_ practice o = reputa- 

tion. Until 1901 Mr as a Director and Vice- ident 

its o ization in 1895 

‘ected by 7 The remarkable growth of that institu- 

fe ye $300,000 capital to $500,000, and from 

ya of to deposits ts today of over 

t in the front ranks of the financial institu- 

i pra is a monument to Mr. Sherman’s business 

ity Ricage, i deposits with the Western hag Bank, 

ae refers to the Western State Bank. he- 

success of the W. F. pune SS poeta yy ue ome 

gs Bank” device, is another roof of Mr. Sherman’s organ- 

ization and manageria) ability. this device to enco SuV- 

been adopted by Banks and Trust 

hout the country. mee in 1900 with a 

— it has a to one o: $100,000, and is 

ercial Agencies with highest credit. Under 

ment the W. F. Burns Co., during the first 

00% dividend on its capital of $10, 000, and increased 

its capital to 0 5100, 000, all of which was earned in one year. Mr. 

Sherman expects to to do even better for this Company than he 

has done for the W. F. Burns Co., and says, “I consider the 

money-making prospects of the "stock of The National 

Gote and Sitvee Mining Gompany * be much better 

than the stock of any business enterprise I have ever been 
connected with.” 


SECRETARY, SAMUEL W. WINN. 
The Secretary, Samuel W. Winn, has also tnd industrial corpo 
as an organizer and manager of financial and industrial 
rations. He was for many years cashier and 
securities department of one ~ the leading banks of 
leaving that tion to organize a large land and irriga 
company, which was successfully carried through, em 
and consolidating strong American and fueelgs capital. : 
Winn is a — a and as bern of details is eye 
by f The President of his bank s of him: ‘“ Great confidence and respon y were reposed 
saneging important transactions, and be proved himself full of resources and plans, showing a penetration of mind 
seldom equaled in business men. : 
TREASURER, cow | eee, + Se Hi honored ber of th 
many ted with the ware ie 0 icago. He 1s an hono; mem fy) e 

Ga Re and tors on seies past Ses’ ‘been pe gaged in mining, not only in the states of the West but in Alaska, 
With his practical knowledge, Mr. Heartt’s association in the enterprise is an assurance of the common sense so 
essential to successful operation of any mine. 

The business records speak for themselves. Would these gentlemen be indentified with any« 
thing that was not thoroughly reliable Tf 

Could they afford to take chances with their reputations? 


We leave the answer to you, it means much to you. A iimited allotment of shares in the company is 
now offered at 20 CENTS A SUARBE (Par Value $1.00.) 


This stock will reach par and pay large Dividends as soonas its 100-Ton Goncentrating Mill is completed, 


Acres of the richest mineral land in the United States, situated at Stein's 
nae orn Banteet 8 Southern Pacific Railroad, with ample wood and water on the claims. 


MP. 82,060,000 BLOCKED OCT IN THE.MINES and exposed to view 
= cs. Tote pk a4. 5 With 14 showing but a small part of our magnificent property has been opened up. 
Buy now and get the benefit of all increases in value and all dividends. 


The Following Table Shows You, What || The larger your investment, the larger your returns. Note what you 
s_abetore. ‘nnether “Advance. 7 eal would have made on a small investment in the following companies: 
tee bare $50 invested in Bassic stock, in 30 days realized, . 


$100 wy in the Elkton wpa at en Creek, realized in about 
$5. 














Boned ® 


3B 


days, 
$150 Poe. in the ba stock in 1396 realized, + +  « , $20,000 
The above are o' ue We can give you a list of a hundred 


100 


If it is not convenient to pay for the stock in ‘A 100- Mi pany $300 rly, and 

cash, we will reserve any reasonable amount upon ore. poe, pony, Date tee 
+ il res aveeee) can order, 25 per py to locrease the capaat the ail wa earn mull to to 500 TONS D AIL Y in near 
tn 3) days and 50 per cent. in 60 da 5 


WRITE US TO RESERVE YOU A BLOCK OF THESE SHARES, gk re afte ge ng "money 
° straig 8 of) mini 
Opportunity ver clfered, Write for it to-day. Please mention this ee eee 


THE NATIONAL COLD & SILVER MINING Co., Suite G, 70 La Salle Street, Chicago, 


_ Gasahes £ 8 ERG Gn E 
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ETHEL CONSOLIDATED 
MINES. 


A PRODUCING PROPERTY. 


40 Claims. 2)... on eae vee 


—Entire property is covered with dense 
Timber. growth of a timber worth fully 


$1,000,000. This will be mark 

—From creek on property suf- 
Water Power. ficient power cna. be developed 
to run 5,000 ton plant. 


—The deep level tunne w 
Deep Tunnel. being Ren 4 miles - mata 
in ore, will open up the largest body of sto stoping 
ground in the world. ill equal the great Comstock tunn 
which made so many millionaires. 


—Over 3,000 feet of tunnels and 
Development. Gpraiscs have blocked out 75+ 
000 tons of ore worth $675,000 Seep level 00D will open 
up in first 2,500 feet 700,000 tons worth $6,300, 


—Is running wed pacity, 
SO=ton Mill. producing concentrates. sorte 
.00 per ton. 
—Th ‘ine is th i 
Equipment.— eminis thorouahly equipped in 


It includes 32 drill air compressors, electric t lant, 
tramways, ore bunkers, oow wlll and all ee be Nildings’ 


500-ton Mill = and aro they Plans are now 


drawn for an enlarge- 
ment of the mill to 500 tons a ‘or a smelter. 

















Engineer in eee rs 
40 


personal supervision the work is prosecuted, has 


years practical experience. Was engineer in charge of 
eeat Comat mstock Lode. 


—The Trustees are Manufacturers and 
Trustees. Bankers who invested their own money 
in the engeny. believing it to be a better investment than 
a Manufacturing Enterprise. 

—Dividends from current earnings will 
Divide nds. wan & in Ane next at the rate i; 124 
on par value of stock. be largely increased when mill is 
enlarged and smeiter is built. 


Treasury StochsicitePretesed Trosmey —_ 
stock will be sold for the 


mill to "00 
tons, drive four mile tunnel, build smelter, Price 40 
cents _ share, par value $1. 00. At t this price it will pay 
80% on vestment. 


Experts’ Reports. taps wi te cnt te 
~ = interested. Three celebrated experts unite in the 
op’ 


ion that the Ethel Consolidated will be one of the largest 
mines in the world. Address, 


iGEO. B. McMANAMON, 
1411-28 Williamson Bidg., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


se of en! 








ELECTIONS 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 
New York, January 15, 1903. 
of the stockholders of this bank, 
following named gentlemen were 
rs: 
J. Edward Simmons, Robert W. Stuart, 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Richard T. Wilson, 
Charles Stewart Smith, William 8. Opdyke, 
James G. Cannon. 
of the Board of Directors, beld this pay: 
Bound Sten was aoe re-elected Presi 


, Cashier. 





At the annual meet 
held January 13, 1908, t 
unanimously re-elected 


ue 
=. and Mr. James g. Cannon w: 
Vice-President. CHARLES B. *PATTERSO 





Moritz Freeducn. 1 
A. I. VOORBIS, Cashier, 
EE 
DIVIDEND 


Office of the Phenix Insurance Gompay 
98RD DIVIDEND. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., January 19, i, 


The Board of Directors axe ae = declared the Semi- 
jent x) ye ble on demand, at the 
treet} New York City, to sto 





branch office, No. 6 
holders of record on this dete, 
WILLIAM A. WRIGHT, Secretar, 


INSURANCE 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.2 


Liabilities, = - =+« # 2# 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, - - - * 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


_— Te 1903. 
ASSETS.. ° cone cesses «. $21,678,560.55 
LIABILITIES.. wn 19,281 ,299.0 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaral 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ARE YOU? 


Are you insured, as to your life? Perhaps you 
think you are the phenomenal person who is no 
interested, but are you quite sure? Investigatios, 
if honest and thoughtful would either prove you 
opinion wrong or confirm it. Why should you nd 
settle the doubt, one or the other way? Why 10 
write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANC 
CoMPANY OF NEw York for information, 
consider the subject, as a matter of business? 
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he Old Reliable Chartered 1866 


artford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
gk0. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, Semi-Endowmen and Life-Endowment-at Age- 
#0 Policies, in amounts from $10 to ; from ages 2 to 

et contracts are in full imm te benefit in case of death 
by accident. 

The Record Tells. 

$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy # HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 


A POLICY x ran 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate, 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 

trial, 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders, 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaraz- 
tees, are unsurpassed, 

If you wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term Policy, 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 


E. 8S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
1850—— THE ——i903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JAMES R, PLUM, Leather. 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, ‘ ny Tite wt Co ‘sf 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
t© communicate with RICHARD E, COCHRAN, 8d Vice- 
President, at the Company's Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over . e o ps 


$8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over 


$45,000,000 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT oF THE 


Granite State Fire Insurance (o., 


PORTSMUUTH, N. H., Jan. ist, 1903. 
ASSETS. 
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Laconia, 
Peterborough, N. H 
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rn | accrued, but no not due. 
1-4 Balances 


Unpaid losses..............0+0+« 

Reserved for re-insurance 

All reo — 

ae Stock paid cetlidhe db igabocegis citi tsedbecnsitn’ 
et Surplus over filities.... ened 

ec renenmatier oon eecoe peveeess 

Total. ..ccccceceees 00 cdeccecsece oSeeben-qibececccoce yor 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. _INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


D, N.H., Jan. 18, 1 
This is to that on oe day of January, 
I com heted a a 


condi of the . 
ITE STATE FIRE INSU RAN E GEzt3 of the elt, city of Ports. 
mouth, New Hampshire, 
assets and computed their lab ore t forth in the records of 
the office of the com} and in the accounts of its Treasurer, A 
summary of the is as sellows : 

Total Amount of Assets. $659.771 99 
—— Amount of Liabilities, except Capital, 345,778 35 
pital Stock ge - Cash 200,000 
Po aoe ee pital Stock and all Liabilities,113,993 a 
WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto set 
pd band nd, and azed the sel of the Ineuranee ioe. 
JOHN C. LINEHAN, Insurance Commissioner. 


THE 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTS FIELD, - . - MASSACHUSETTS. 


INCORPORATED 1851, 
The ans i surrender values in cash or paid up 


insurance 
the Massachusetts wt 
Law ina eal ce with which u// policies of oe BERKSHIRE 


the solid condition its 
large su ae its handsome “fividends, its iiberal 

and its promptness in ng all legitimate make the 
BERKSHIRE & most le com for the ; holder 
and the agent. For circulars and rates address : 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 Breadway, 
cer. Murray Street, New York. 
J. H. ROBINSON, - - - General Agent. 


eeeeceeeseeseeeeees 
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FOSTER M. 
WILLIAM SHERER 
lst Vice-Prest. 


VOORHEES, President. 
CHAS. 8. GAUBERT 
Secretary 
WILLIAM B. REED JAMES DENNISON 
2nd Vice-Prest. Treasurer 


WILLlaM Cc. DEMOREST FRANK G. COMBES 
Chn. Executive Com. Asst. Secretary 


OFFERS THE BEST COMBINATION 
OF INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT 
WITH MAXIMUM SECURITY AND 
MINIMUM COST. 


Write for illustrations to 


NORRIS SUTHERLAND, Superintendent of Agts. 
31 Nassau Street, New York City 


THE GREENWICH 
Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834. 


terruptedly and succeatally 
in business sixty-eight 
years. ) 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMEN 


JANUARY {ST, 1903. 

ASSETS, - . - - - $2,174,546 53 
Cash Capital, .- = - = $200,000 » 

Reserve Premium Fund, New York 
Standard, - + + -+ = 1,416,647 4 
Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, 372,179 15 
Net Surplus to Stockholders, 185,719 92 
$2,174,546 53 
SURPLUS, as regards Policyholders, $385,719 92 














CERMANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Statement January 1, 1903 


Cash Capital, ° - -  $%,000,000.00 
Premium Reserve, - : - 4,927,600.83 
Reserve for Losses under Adjust- 


ment, - - - - 
Reserve for all other Claims, 49,340.03 
Surplus Beyond all Liabilities, - 2,542,883.70 


$5,643,477.70 


~ $23,653.14 





Total Assets; <- 











HUGO SCHUMANN, President. 
Vicke-PRESIDENTS: 
FR. VON BERNUTH. GEO. B. EDWARDS. 


SECRETARIES: 


CHAS. RUYKHAVER. GUSTAV KEHR. 








PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIF, 


B. W. SCOTT. President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; semporary, guarantee 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants.” 


The Washington 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 











E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 


























THE INDEPENDENT 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY MEETS EVERY RE- 


nUIREMENT FOR ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE FIRE 
NSURANCE. 
ITS VALUE IS BASED ON FACTS NOT PROMISES. 


IT is an American Company. 

IT has complied with the laws of your State and is approved by your State 
Insurance Department. 

IT is a stock company and you have no liability beyond the premium paid. 

IT has paid nearly fifty million dollars to its policy holders for losses. 

IT paid in full all its losses in the great Chicago and Boston Conflagrations. 

IT has a reserve fund of over $5,000,000 equal to the unearned premium on 


every policy in force, 
and in addition to this fund 


IT has a surplus above every liability of over $5,000,000 more, which, with 


the capital of $1,000,000 makes a further fund of $6,000,000 protect- 
ing its policy holders against every emergency, such as, for instance, a series 
of great fires in a number of our large cities. 


THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES. 
Continental Building, Western Department, 


46 Cedar Street, New York. Rialto Building, Chicago, Ml, 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, . - Boston, Mass. 























Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities -~ - 29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.21 
All forms of Life and-& policies issued. 
CAsH distributions qd. —_ a ta ——y F 
Every has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
p rer Ane to which the insured is entitied by the Massa- 
Pamph é 
the Conn ~— Fy S values for any age sent on application te 7 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. ‘a: Secretary 


5. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y | L- = - Treasurer 
101 FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, Insurance 


CONNECTICUT, ae Company. 











STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 19023. 


Capital Stock, all can s 
Be lnsurance ‘Reserve 
ia ‘ Fy H 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1901 $5,434,437 06 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. TILLMAN, Secretary, TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1903..$2,360,886.83 


H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Presidest. 

















THE INDEPENDENT 


SUN INSURANCE OFFI 
OF LONDON. 


Chief Office in the U. S., No. 54 Pine St., New York. 








Founded A. D. 1710. 193d Year of Active Business Existencg, 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 31ST, 1902. 


ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate in New York City, including Reserve for Unearned Premiums........ $1,677,566 
Company’s Office Building. ....... $250,000 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjust- 
Loans on Real Estate in New York City 188,000 Re be, Bee Be ole BS 
U. S. Government Bonds. . a ° 389,700 Reserve for other Liabilities. 
Railroad and other Bonds ; ” Guaranteed Surplus over all Liabilities. ........... 
Preferred and other Railroad Stocks 
and other Securities....... 1,430,284 
SGML, . «ccccssaccecssoess meee 269,229 
Cash in Agents’ hands and in course of 
collection. ...... 350,865 
Other admitted items. . ’ 24,82 


$2,902,199 $2,902,199 
TRUSTEES OF THE FUNDS OF THE OFFICE IN THE UNITED STATES: 


John J. McCook, Esq. Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. James May Duane, Es, 
Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorx. January 20th, 1908 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company. submit the following statement of its affairs on the 81st of December, 1m: 


Premiums on Martne Risks from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902. 














Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902 
apes received during the year 





Losses paid during the year which bao estimated in 1901 and previous years 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid i 





Returns of Premiums and Expenses 


The Spypeny bee has pwd Semouins Assets. 

United 8 te of New York Shock; City, Bank and other Securities 

Loans ~y Gallateral, and special deposits in Banks and Trust Company. 

Real Estate, corner Wall and William Breenen cost 
Advanced on account of Real Estate a and Lien held thereon. 

Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 

Premfum Notes and Bills Receivable 

my in the poate of European Bankers to pay ceies under policies payable in foreign countries 
ash in Ban 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the"holders thereof, or_their legal poate 

7 ert Outstanding pt 7 the Telee of of 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the beltere thereof, or their legal represen by res 

yy eee the third A February next, from which date all interest ¢ thereon will cease. The certificates to be Teoduced * 

ger okie ends Of DT Set a cetenee OA Seat, arenes Ov Oomenar St te row camer SET 
By order of the Board. pavers. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary: 


GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
JOHN N. BEACH WILLIAM ODGE CHARLES D. LEVERICH, DALLAS B. PRA ATT am 
FRANCIS M. BACON ELIS ’ ELDERT, LEANDER N. VOVELL, GEORGE Ww. Q 
VERNON p BOULTON, Ate NT Toe GHis SHARES Fe ACY aL A, A RAVER 
WALDRON F BROW th cox, Ww. MOO : Joeu TF s Obgox 
5 val 


. H, H. 
JOS: J . HEWLETT rise a PRISE. ’ GUSTAV. B, SCH 
GEORGE C. CLARK LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, WILLIAM C. STURG@ 

















ay AI EVE, prectaent CORNEAS, © JOHNSON, 34" Vice-President, 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COrPMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. 


1903. 


SNS Bes 


Bes aliseee Be 


SH 


! $1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 


Incorporated 1849. 





‘Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL - - 


$2,000,000. 


Annual Statement, January Ist, 1903. 





ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banke and Cash Items 


Cash in hands of Agente and in course of 
Transmission 


Rents and Accrued Interest 

Real Estate Unincumbered 

Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 

Loans on Collateral Security 

Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad Stock ri -; 
Miscellaneous Stocks 
Railroad Bonds 

United States Bonds 
Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 
LIABILITIES. 
CAPITAL STOCK 


Reserve for Re-insurance 
Reserve for all unsettled Claime 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 





NET SURPLUS 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS 


) LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


$321,014.06 § 


607,916.13 ¢ 
44,808.87 ¢@ 
227,600.00 3 
663,660.00 ¢ 
21,376.00 @ 


749,960.00 § 
2,202,900.00 § 


873,000.00 @ 


348,300.00 §% 


78,000.00 ¢ 
28,000.00 § 


$6,027,413.06 § 





$2,000,000.00 § 


2,226,663.66 @ 
288,689.01 #3 





$4,515,342.56 ¢ 
*1,512,070.50 @ 
3,512,070.50 @ 


$30,654,487.84 ¢ 


*Norz.—In July. 1901, $500,000 was transferred from Surplus to Capital Account, increasing the Capital from 





A. W. DAMON, PReEsIDENT. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vics-Pres’T. F. 





Western Ag tt os Chicago, Illinois. 


A. J. HARDING, MANAGER. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’? MANAGER. 





W. J. MACKAY, Szc’y. 
H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 


W. A. BLODGETT, ap Ass’T MANAGER. 


Pacific Coast Department, oe Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, MANAGER. 





EO. W. DORNIN, Ass’T MANAGER. 


dgsacies | in all Promineat Localities throughout = ane States, 
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GREATEST RECO 








Twenty-Seventh 
Annual Statement 


January 1, 1903. 








ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages $10,996,953.27 
Real Estate 11,863,588.51 
R. R. Bonds and Stocks (Market Value) 18,621,442.50 
Municipal Bonds (Market Value) 51737:301-95 
U.S. Gov. Bonds (Market Value) 109,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Office 

Interest and Rents, due and accrued... . 384,521.34 
4;736,750.00 
1,066,916.83 


Loans on Collateral Securities 
Loans on Policies 


Premiums Deferred and in course of 


collection (net) 1,812,795.96 


$60,245,339.87 
LIABILITIES 


Reserve on Policies 
All other Liabilities 


$49,800,630.00 

923)304.54 
_ 9952%,405-33 
$60,245,339.87 


4;916,069.51 








of this Gia 


LIFE INSURANCE ISSUEDAN 
including Ordinary Insurance 


ASSETS, end of 1902, over, 
INCOME, during 1902, over 
PAID POLICY HOLDERS ¢ 
SURPLUS, over. . . 
POLICIES IN FORCE, near. 
Increase in Paid-for Insuran 


Features of the Ye 
MARKED REDUCTION 


' CREASED DIVIDENDS 


The Progressive Managem 


The PRUDEN A 


INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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HISTORY 


OFFICERS. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 








LESLIE D. WARD, EDGAR B. WARD, 
. 27 2 ust Vice President. 2d V. Pres. and Counsel. 
MILLIONS ForREST F. DRYDEN, 3d Vice President. 
EDWARD KANOUSE, T. C. E. BLANCHARD, 


60 MILLIONS Treamrer. Ranger seiry = 


Jacos E. WARD, WILBurR S. wre 
Counsel. omptroller, 
353 MILLIONS F. C. BLANCHARD, Supervisor Loan Dept. 


EDWARD GRAY, EDWARD H. HAMILL, 
P 8 u MILLIONS Secretary. Medical Director. 
VALENTINE RIKER, ROBERT L: BURRAGE, 


S) MILLIONS Assistant Secretary. Medical Director. 


LESLIE P. WARD, FREDERIC A. BOYLE, 


Assistant Secretary. Cashier. 

5 MILLIONS Wuisab I, Mestaaen: Joun K. GORE, ;; ‘ 

: Assistant Secretary. _, Actuary. 

w,, » OVOF 108 MILLIONS FREDERICK H. JOHNSTON, Associate Actuary. 


HENRY OVERGNE, GEORGE W. MUNSICK, 
ND TOTAL OF Supervisor. _ Supervisor, 
Ws. PERRY WATSON, Assistant Medical Director.. 


FREDERICK L, HOFFMAN, Statistician. 
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. JOHN A. HALL, Prest. JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice-Prest. HH. M. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT .OF THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Cale 


(Incerperated 1851.) sf 
, SPRINGFIELD, FASS. . ‘ 


YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 33, 1902. 


RECEIPTS IN 5902, ; 
Premiums, ° ° ° . . ° e . . . . ¢ i2@ . . $5,727. 0 




















Interest and rents, . é . . : A . ‘ ° ‘ gis 3 ns 1,235,433 
Profit and loss, q j R ‘ : ’ R ¥ ‘ : ‘ 40, 
Total receipts, ‘ : : : . $7,003,224 f 







































DISBURSEMENTS IN $902. 
Death claims (less $47,500 reinsurance), - 4 ‘ $1,549,952.79 
Payments on death claims — in installments, * are ° | : "18,611 92 
Matured endowments, ‘ é . . ° ‘ ‘ 275,365 oo 
Surplus returned to policyholders i in dividends, ; . ° . : . 785,138.19 
Surrendered and canceled policies, . Fs : ‘ , . A 315,319.98 
Total payments to polleyholders, ; - $2,944, 387.88 
Commissions, poe a licenses and state fees, medical examinations, printing and 
advertising, postage and miscellaneous orem ‘ ones . - 1,082,547.19 
Taxes on real estate, reserves, and premiums, ., : ° ‘ > ‘ 87,924.64 
on real estate, ‘ ‘ . : ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 3 . 6° 397.61 
R a ; 3 ° ‘ 2 . ‘ . - 116,953. 
Premiums on securities purchased, , ‘ ° P A ‘ : : -___ 44,140 08 
Total disbursements, . é i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ és < $4,282, 351.49 5 
* Not including $42,990.99 dividends left with the oo to accumulste, which amount is charged in Mabilities. \ 
S (MARKET VALUE). 
First mortgage loans on real estate (value of property as $37, $29.57! fire TI 
insurance as additional collateral $11,063,962), . - $13,325,352.69 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s ee . , : : . 2,826,530,00 M 
Massachusetts State Bonds, . Eo Mie “1S 99, 500,00 | 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds, . : : . 926,990 00 
Masonic Hall Ass’n, ee Mass., ist mortgage bonds, a oe ‘ 70,000 00 St 
Railroad bonds, . ¢ ; . _ 10,350,720,00 
Railroad and other stocks, ‘ : , . ‘ 480,804.00 
Real estate (ledger value), including home office building, . . . 341,484.07 W 
Premium notes on policies in force, . “6 - : ; 736,541.70 
Deferred premiums (reserve charged i in liabilities), Net, ‘ F ‘ 498,131.31 
Premiums in course of collection (reserve charged in liabilities), Net : : 244,240.99 Th 
Interest and rents due and dccrued (due $9,906. 86; accrued but not due 
$445,009.90), * penal . e\- ° 454,916.76 Th 
Cash on hand and in banks, « ; ° ° ° ° . ‘ ° — Sauer 
Total assets, . . ° . ° ° ° , . . ‘ $30, 960,145.28 Th 
LIABILITIES.= 
Reserve, Actuaries’ 4%; business of 1901-1902, American 314%, . > $27,786,498.00 00 
Reported death claims and matured endowments in process of adjustment, 4 98,¢, Ft 
Dalibos of installment policy death claims not yet due, > é — pe 93 
Unpaid dividends due and to become due, ° : ‘ oy 141. 
Premiums collected but not yet due. . ° . ° P . . is 4:23.66 To 
Unpaid expenses, bills not presented, ° : ° ; ° , . 14,441 50 
Total liabilities, . . . 7 . . . . . . 28,354,110.) Bc 
Surplus, December 31, 1902, ‘ : A , , § a=. 4 $2, 606,025.25 
Number of policies issued in 1902, 11,561 insuring, Ee © 
Number of policies in force December 31, nae 67,508 insoring (including Ed 
reversionary additions), , - . . $158,703,802,00 
ns 


“GAINS FOR THE YEAR. 


Increase in surplus, “er 
New insurance written (more than in 5905), 


ere 
eerte 


“et @ 


